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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


HE main purpose of the lecture-recital 

‘& given by Mr. Gerald Lawrence to the 
Association at Sloane School in February 
was to enable the audience to hear examples 
"of the new recordings for the gramophone of 
e complete scenes from Shakespeare recently 
made under Mr. Lawrence’s direction. These 
‘examples—the forest scene from As You Like It, 
the balcony scene from Romeo and juliet, 
4 orenzo and Jessica in v. i, The Merchant, and 
the quarrel between Brutus and Cassius—were 
able both in technique and spirit, and 
proved the fidelity and skill with which the 
- tor’s policy, “The Play’s The Thing’, had 
been carried out. But Mr. Lawrence’s brilliant 
introductory speech so captivated the audience 
th at they almost begrudged time for the records. 
‘Surveying the Shakespearian stage during the 
many years of his experience and from his 
intimate association with Sir Henry Irving, 
Mr. Lawrence paid a tribute to Irving unique 
in its authority, sincerity, and affection. To 
‘those for whom Irving is only an historic name 

‘Mr. Lawrence probably came nearer to ex- 
plaining the mysterious personal magic of that 
aster than any other living voice could do. 
Those present felt that it was a notable occasion. 


adm 


* * * 


| The fame of Mr. Danny Kaye has reached 
‘proportions which make even those who do 
‘not frequent music-halls curious as to the 
‘nature of his genius. The almost hysterical 
‘worship of a section of his admirers is not 
| irrelevant, for the magnetism of his personality 


is as completely outside reason as the ecstasy 
of enthusiasm which it evokes. As a singer, 
dancer, actor, and mimic he is highly accom- 
plished (but not more so), and-he is a master 
of timing. His genius is one of personality, so 
that everything he says or does is—literally— 
charming. When he has gone, the spell is 
broken, and as all his actions and words have 
been deliberate nonsense nothing but a vague 
impression remains. He does not compare, 
except in fame, with Lauder or Robey or 
Chaplin or Ruth Draper, for he is like no one 
but himself; but these artists contrast with him 
in the coherence of their art. If you are content 
with inspired lunacy Mr. Kaye will give you 
all you want, but if you require your intelli- 
gence satisfied as well as your less exacting 
susceptibilities, you may not be wholly satis- 
fied. Mr. Kaye himself expresses anxiety as 
to how long his success will continue. His 
power of expression is incomparable, but his 
hold would be more likely to endure if he 
could find something more worth while to 
express. It is to be hoped that so delightful a 
spirit will attempt and succeed in that quest. 
* * * 

The performance on television of The 
Flashing Stream, Mr. Charles Morgan’s fine 
study in love of mathematics and the mathe- 
matics of love, was impressively effective, and 
evidence of the potential power and impor- 
tance of this new artistic medium. So good in 
fact are many of the programmes that the 
danger of television is not that ‘viewers’ will 
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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


get too little value from their sets but too 
much, that, like the Wedding Guest, they will 
fall thrall to the glittering eye of Alexandra 
Palace, and that books will go unread and 
socks undarned while a succession of engrossing 
features unroll themselves before the eyes of a 
mesmerized hearthside public. But when work 
and performance of so high a quality as Mr. 
Morgan’s play become available to eye and ear 
by turning a knob in the home one may feel 
no conscience about abandoning oneself to the 
luxury and fascination of this domestic miracle. 


* *x * 


It was noted and observed in our last issue 
that few realized that Lytton Strachey was 
once a dramatic critic. Nor was the writer 
aware till the production in May by the New 
Lindsey Theatre Club of A Son of Heaven, a 
subtle and interesting play on the Boxer 
Rising, that Strachey was also a dramatist. 
The Empress Dowager who ordered the death 
of all foreigners in Peking proved an eminently 
ferocious Victorian. G. B. 


WELSH LITERATURE IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY’ 
By SIR H. IDRIS BELL 


HOUGH Wales has long been linked with 

England, the course of literary activity 
among the two peoples has rarely run parallel. 
Thus the nineteenth century, when English 
literature was rich and flourishing, was a 
disappointing period in Wales. It was not that 
writers were few or inactive—the century was 
very productive in both verse and prose—nor 
was there any lack of native talent. There was 
even real achievement. Yet the total result 
was disappointing. A study of nineteenth- 
century Welsh literature leaves an impression 
of talent wasted, of natural capacities frustrated 
and misapplied. The cause is not far to seek. 
In the Middle Ages Wales had an assured 
classical tradition, the expression of an inte- 
grated and complete society. Henry VII’s 
victory at Bosworth, hailed by the Welsh as a 
national triumph, dealt this tradition a deadly 
blow. The Welsh nobility and gentry became 
gradually anglicized and lost touch with the 
specifically Welsh life of the country. Educa- 
tion was English education and often a way 
to the loss of the ancestral language and cul- 
ture. A variety of causes kept alive both 
language and literature; but it was largely to 
a self-educated peasantry that this literary 





1 By ‘Welsh literature’ is to be understood literature 
in the Welsh language; I have omitted from my survey 
the writings of the ‘Anglo-Welsh’ school. For the most 
part the Welsh titles of works referred to have been trans- 
lated into English, as have the few quotations. 


activity was due. Welsh society was no longer 
an integrated whole; it was divided into an 
anglicized upper class, a peasantry awakened 
by the religious revivals and actively indulging 
the native love of music and poetry, and a 
growing middle class, many of whom felt it a 
mark of social superiority to turn their backs 
on the native culture. Thus Welsh literature 
was provincial in tone and sadly limited in 
outlook. The orthography became incorrect, 
the syntax was marred by anglicisms and other 
errors, and even the traditional metres were 
handled with inadequate appreciation of their 
true structure. 

I must here explain that modern Welsh 
poetry falls into two classes, according as it is 
written in ‘free’ or ‘strict’ metres, the former 
scanned, as in English, by a regular succession 
of stress accents, the latter, the native metres, 
by counting the syllables in the line, by the 
rhyme arrangement, and by the elaborate 
metrical device known as cynghanedd, which is 
partly internal rhyme, partly a complicated 
method of alliteration. 

Cynghanedd was not fully systematized and 
made obligatory till the fourteenth century, 
but most of the metres to which it is applied 
are far older than that. At the present day the 
two chief poetry prizes at the National Eistedd- 
fod, the Chair and the Crown, are given 
respectively for an awdl (ode in ‘strict’ metre), 
and for a pryddest (poem in ‘free’ metre). 
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WELSH LITERATURE IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


The present century has seen a remarkable 
renascence. At the Bangor National Eisteddfod 
in 1902 the themes for the Chair and the 
Crown were respectively Ymadawiad Arthur 
(‘The Passing of Arthur’) and Trystan ac 
Essyllt (‘Tristram and Iseult’). The very 
choice was a portent. Hitherto the subjects 
had most often been biblical, moral, or theo- 
logical; now they were taken from medieval 
romance. The winner of the Chair was a 
young Caernarvon journalist, Thomas Gwynn 
Jones. That evening the town was en féte, and 
Gwynn Jones’s return home was a triumphal 
procession. Thenceforth until his death a few 
months ago he has been the foremost literary 
figure of Wales. The Crown was awarded to 
Silyn Roberts, and the ‘runner-up’ was W. J. 
Gruffydd. 

Thus the Bangor Eisteddfod struck new 
ground, and it not only produced three poems 
of a merit above the average, one of them an 
awdl which showed such imaginative power 
and technical mastery that it has ever since 
been held to mark an epoch in Welsh poetry, 
but it revealed three new talents of high promise. 
Silyn Roberts, after publishing a collected 
volume of poems, was to turn to other fields 
and to die young, but Gruffydd soon won a 
leading place in modern Welsh literature. 

A revolution is never as sudden as it may 
appear, and this revolution had been prepared 
in the later nineteenth century. The estab- 
lishment of the Colleges and later of the 
University of Wales made accessible to Welsh- 
speaking Welshmen a higher education than 
most of them had previously enjoyed and helped 
to establish a critical tradition in Celtic studies. 
At Bangor John (afterwards Sir John) Morris- 
Jones revolutionized the study of Welsh, 
exposing popular errors, reforming grammar 
and orthography, and putting Welsh metrics 
on a sounder basis. His influence is well shown 
by a comparison between the novels of the 
nineteenth-century Daniel Owen and _ the 
stories of Kate Roberts, one of Morris-Jones’s 
pupils and to-day the acknowledged master of 
the short story in Welsh. Daniel Owen was 
a novelist of real distinction, a brilliant creator 
of character and with considerable narrative 
power, but his Welsh was too often clumsy and 


circumlocutory, marred by incorrect ortho- 
graphy and grammatical solecisms; and he 
shared with English novelists of the time a 
habit of moralizing digressions. Kate Roberts 
writes an admirable Welsh, concentrated, vivid, 
and forceful, combining idiomatic elegance 
with a happy use of dialect and colloquial 
forms, and her stories are singularly free from 
superfluity or padding. 

Morris-Jones was not only a grammarian 
and metrist of genius; he was himself a poet. 
His awdl to Mammon is a masterpiece of 
satirical verse in the traditional measures, and 
in his lyrics he showed how to attain in ‘free’ 
metre the concentrated conciseness so valued 
by the masters of the ‘strict’. His translations 
from other languages had also great influence, 
particularly those from Heine. This influence 
is seen clearly in a joint volume of Lyrics 
published in 1900 by Silyn Roberts and 
W. J. Gruffydd. In prose Emrys ap Iwan and 
Owen (afterwards Sir Owen) M. Edwards had 
inaugurated a new epoch, and in verse Elfed, 
influenced by and translating from Goethe and 
other foreign writers but appealing to the 
hearts of even the simpler folk, had enlarged 
the mental horizon of ‘Welsh Wales’. 

The romantic movement started by the 
Bangor Eisteddfod dominated the following 
decade and a half, and Gwynn Jones’s influ- 
ence was ubiquitous in competitions for the 
Chair. He himself won a second Chair with 
his fine awdl, The Land of the Hills, and the 1910 
National Eisteddfod revealed a new major 
poet in R. Williams Parry, whose awdl, The 
Summer, with the enchanting melodies of its 
cynghanedd and the stoical epicureanism of its 
thought, proved almost as epoch-making as 
Gwynn Jones’s. Gruffydd had won by his 
Poems and Songs (1906) an assured place among 
writers in the ‘free’ metres; and in 1910 Gwynn 
Jones, in his volume The Passing of Arthur and 
other Poems, published poems which confirmed 
his high standing in both styles. Among other 
poets of acknowledged excellence were Eifion 
Wyn, who added to the lyrical quality inherited 
from such nineteenth-century singers as Ceiriog 
an artistic finish and sense of style which Ceiriog 
rarely attained, and J. J. Williams, whose awdl, 
The Moon, showed him a master of cynghanedd. 
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WELSH LITERATURE IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Poetry had always been the chief medium 
for the literary genius of Wales, but now not 
only was its scope enlarged and its technique 
perfected but the range of literary activity was 
broadened. The essay and the short story grew 
in popularity, and there was a strong effort to 
build up a Welsh drama. 

Disappointment followed the enthusiasm 
and hope of the earlier years. The University 
of Wales, much as it has done for Welsh 
studies, has proved less Welsh in spirit than 
enthusiasts hoped. Welsh politicians tended to 
subordinate purely Welsh problems to the 
wider interests of their parties. The drama 
movement has produced a few good plays but 
no really eminent dramatist. Political and 
economic conditions proved inauspicious. The 
first war called away thousands of Welshmen 
(to quote Williams Parry’s sonnet The Draft) 
‘to France or Egypt, Canaan or the grave’. 
The poetic merits of Hedd Wyn, the young 
poet killed on Vimy Ridge, may have been 
exaggerated, but he was a poet of real promise, 
and his death was probably not the only 
serious loss to Welsh letters. Then came the 
great depression, which struck Wales with 
special force. Mass unemployment and a 
sense of hopelessness descended on many 
districts, and the Government’s sole resource 
was to transfer the unemployed to exile in 
England, thus increasing depopulation in 
several regions, like the quarrying areas in the 
north, which had been centres of Welsh 
culture. 

Naturally these conditions have affected 
Welsh literature, though many a bardd gwlad 
(‘rural poet’) still continues to sing, often 
charmingly enough, in the old manner. In 
much of the literature produced between 1920 
and 1939, as in some of Gwynn Jones’s poems, 
is heard the note of depression, bitterness, 
almost despair. But this was not the only 
reaction. Politics and economics, little pro- 
minent in nineteenth-century literature, now 
figured more largely, and the romanticism of 
the earlier years gave place to realism. A 
secular, even an anti-religious, tone was 
increasingly audible. Disappointment with 
Liberalism and distrust of Labour’s attitude to 
national aspirations led to the formation of the 


Welsh Nationalist Party, which was joined by 
several leading writers. Some of them left it 
later, disapproving the exaggerated hostility to 
England and the unpractical proposals of some 
among its supporters. It was accused, too, of 
Catholic, reactionary, authoritarian, almost of 
Fascist tendencies. Yet it has had a great 
influence in Wales, and counts among its 
adherents some of the leading contemporary 
writers. 

Others turned from Liberalism to Labour 
and even to Communism. The progress of 
T. E. Nicholas, a poet of considerable merit, 
particularly in the sonnet form, from orthodox 
radicalism to a whole-hearted Communism 
appears in his writings, verse and prose. On 
the other hand, Gwenallt Jones, a yet finer poet, 
beginning his literary career as an agnostic, if 
not atheistic, Socialist of the left, little affected 
by nationalism, is now an Anglo-Catholic and 
a strong supporter of Y Blaid (‘The Party’). 
There has indeed been a movement away from 
the Nonconformist atmosphere of nineteenth- 
century Welsh literature, to scepticism on the 
one hand, and on the other in a Catholic 
direction. Saunders Lewis, one of the leading 
figures in contemporary Welsh literature and 
for years the leader of Y Blaid, is an ardent 
Roman Catholic, and his friend and follower 
Ambrose Bebb manages to combine the posi- 
tion of a Nonconformist deacon with a strong 
sympathy for Catholicism, and: passionate 
championship of the Breton nationalists with 
adoration of France. . 

Some of the older writers disappeared from 
the scene during the twenties, but new ones 
were arising and others already prominent, 
notably Gwynn Jones and W. J. Gruffydd, 
held a secured position. Gwynn Jones, with 
an unsurpassed mastery of cynghanedd and the 
native metres and a magical power over words, 
enriched Welsh poetry by many poems, in 
both traditions, which are likely to endure as 
long as Welsh is spoken, and he was a pioneer 
in adapting cynghanedd to accentual metres, 
and even to vers libre, giving to it a backbone 
and a tightness of structure too often lacking to 
the form. His translations, notably that of 
Goethe’s Faust, Part I, and his prose rendering 
of Macbeth, are miraculously successful. His 
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WELSH LITERATURE IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


original prose, though strong and expressive, 
is less important than his verse, but in the wide 
range of his productions are some prose works 
which will probably rank as classics of their 
kind. Gruffydd progressed from his early, 
rather luscious, Swinburnian manner to an 
austerer, more athletic style, and his best 

seem secure of immortality. Of late he 


has written mainly in an admirable prose and 


with an incisiveness which makes him a formid- 
able critic and a power in Welsh life. 

Williams Parry, after his early triumphs in 
the native measures, has written mainly in 
‘free’ metre, with a concentrated strength, an 
exactness of observation, a felicity of phrase, 
and a fine poetic sensibility which make him 
one of the best poets now alive in Britain; in one 
of the native metres, the englyn, a thirty-syllable 
quatrain, he has produced epigrams which 
need not fear comparison with any but the 
very finest in the Greek anthology. His cousin, 
Parry-Williams, who has twice accomplished 
the feat of winning both the Chair and the 
Crown at a National Eisteddfod, has written, 
among much excellent verse, several sonnets 
which can fairly be matched with the master- 
pieces of this form in English and other tongues. 

Of other poets, too numerous to mention 
separately, but several among them of notable 
merit, I have space to refer only to Saunders 
Lewis and Gwenallt Jones. The former is the 
author of two remarkable plays, in a kind of 
vers libre (comparable to, and doubtless sug- 
gested by, Mr. T. S. Eliot’s experiments in this 
field) which were originally written for radio 
performance, The Life of Germanus and Amis and 
Amile, and also of a fine blank verse drama, 
Blodeuwedd, which has recently been produced 
with great success. Two awdlau by Gwenallt 
Jones, The Monk and The Saint (significantly 
dedicated, in volume form, to ‘the Spirit of 
St. Thomas Aquinas’), illustrate not only the 
medievalism and Catholic tendency of his 
later period but his poetic power and his 
mastery of the intricate native metres. He is 
also an outstanding poet in ‘free’ metre, and 
his englynion, some of them inspired by the 
Greek anthology, are gems of their kind. A 
strong nationalist and a master of biting 
phrase, he bitterly attacks the English in one 


striking sonnet; but in another he can scorn- 
fully refer to Wales as ‘soiled harlot of the 
street, with slavish tongue’. 

The range of Welsh prose literature has been 
greatly extended. A novelist to equal Daniel 
Owen was long expected in vain, but Tegla 
Davies’s The Man at Penybryn, though con- 
demned by some as too moralistic, contains 
much memorable writing, Kate Roberts’s 
Fettered Feet is a vivid and moving picture of 
life in a North Wales quarrying district, and 
Saunders Lewis’s Monica, a powerful if rather 
unpleasant study of a lascivious woman, greeted 
with cries of horror in clerical circles, was, 
quite apart from its intrinsic merits, a needed 
vindication of the artist’s right to portray the 
seamier side of life. On a rather lower level 
Elena Puw Morgan’s The Scar and The Silk 
Dress have very real merits. At last, in 1943, 
Rowland Hughes, in From Hand to Hand, 
produced a novel which a very discriminating 
critic has pronounced to be of European 
standing. The virtuosity of its form (the 
narrator, disposing of his surplus furniture and 
recalling the memories evoked by each piece, 
thereby contrives to convey a vivid picture of 
his life, personality, and family) is matched by 
the truth and delicacy of its character-drawing. 
This has been followed by other novels, William 
Jones, Dispersal, and The Start, which, if they 
lack the last felicity of From Hand to Hand, area 
precious addition to Welsh fiction. 

Kate Roberts’s first collection of short stories 
appeared in 1926 and has been followed by 
several others, which have confirmed her 
position as the best Welsh exponent of the 
art. Her stories are rarely eventful; they aim 
at conveying an impression of a situation, a 
character, a significant incident. Endowed 
with acute senses, she can, without any sugges- 
tion of strain or effort, invest her scenes with 
a remarkable vividness, and the impression 
produced is emphasized by the tact and 
economy of her writing. She has herself said 
that her chief theme is the struggle against 
poverty: her characters, she remarks, ‘have not 
reached the depths of that poverty, they 
struggle against it, they fear it’. Hence the 
prevailingly sad, but rarely tragic, tone of her 
stories. Many other writers of short stories, 
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grave or humorous, have appeared; indeed 
the short story is probably the branch of prose 
literature in which contemporary Wales has 
been most successful. A recent collection, The 
Plum Tree, by J. C. Jones, is an interesting 
experiment in the ‘psychological’ story, dis- 
playing the multiplicity of motives and ideas 
at work beneath the conscious mind. 

Tegla Davies is the author, among other 
things, of two excellent stories of boy life, 
Tommy’s Autobiography and Nedw, and of a 
remarkable fantasy, The Land of Menfolk, 
which has been unfairly criticized for its moral 
symbolism. 

The same cause—whether a want of per- 
sistence in the national character or the 
economic factor (authorship is necessarily a 
spare-time occupation in Wales)—which has 
favoured the short story as against the novel 
may be responsible for the popularity of the 
essay. Leading writers in this kind are Parry- 
Williams, whose essays, in racy, idiomatic 
Welsh, are little masterpieces, R. T. Jenkins, 
an historian who, endowed with a delightful 
humour and an engaging personality, can con- 
vey sound scholarship with an agreeably light 
touch, T. J. Morgan, and Iorwerth Peate, but 
there are others of considerable merit. Saun- 
ders Lewis has attained eminence in a class of 
literature formerly too little represented in 
Welsh letters, as a penetrating and suggestive, 
if at times tendentious, critic, who brings to 
his task a wider, more European outlook than 
the ordinary. 

To right and left, as it were, of pure belles- 
lettres are two fields which have been much 


more abundantly cultivated in this century; 
on the one hand serious works of scholarship, 
or more popular handbooks, on history, 
philosophy, science, economics, philology, and 
the like, including an important and critically 
perceptive History of Welsh Literature by Pro- 
fessor T. Parry, on the other adventure stories 
(in which class Morgan Humphreys stands 
high), detective novels, children’s books, and 
the ‘rubbish’ once desiderated, if Welsh was 
to survive as a popular language, by Sir Ifor 
Williams, to whom reference must here be 
made as a writer who not only ranks as one of 
the greatest Celtic scholars now alive but can 
write charmingly in a popular and familiar 
vein. 
Finally, there has been great activity in 
translation from foreign tongues, not only from 
English and French but from German, Italian, 
Spanish, Russian, Czech, and Norwegian. 
To sum up, despite formidable economic 
difficulties and some serious setbacks, Welsh 
literary activity in the present century has 
been great and various. It has produced not a 
little work of outstanding merit and a good 
deal which is more than respectable. The 
Welsh-speaking area has shrunk since 1900, 
but if success crowns the present campaign to 
preserve the language, among other things by 
making Welsh the medium of instruction in 
schools and the tongue of the playground, as is 
being done in an increasing number of cases, 
there seems no need to fear for the literature of 
a language which has been proved capable of 
adapting itself to the most exacting and most 


up-to-date purposes. 


CHAUCER AND THE ART OF NARRATIVE VERSE 


By D. S. 


RGUING from the examples with which 
he was familiar, Aristotle concluded that 
tragedy was a higher form of writing than the 
epic, since in his view the concentrated effect 
that comes from the narrower limits within 
which tragedy works is more pleasurable than 
the effect of epic which is spread out over a 
long time and is thus diluted. But this is a 
conclusion that is open to question. Dilution 


BLAND 


can express states of mind that cannot be so 
well expressed by concentration, as a compari- 
son of the Troilus story at the hands of Chaucer 
and Shakespeare will show. For Chaucer the 
more important of the lovers is Criseide, and 
the leisurely pace at which the story moves is 
the necessary means of showing, in a process of 
gradual unfolding, not only the growth of her 
love but her true character also, her fatal 
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CHAUCER AND THE ART OF NARRATIVE VERSE 


tendency to drift with the tide, to accept the 
pressure of events. It is Chaucer’s control of 
this essential pace of the story that makes 
Troilus and Criseide the masterpiece that it is, an 
achievement that remains unique in English 
literature until the birth of the novel proper in 
the eighteenth century. In Shakespeare’s hands 
the emphasis of the story shifts to Troilus, and 
rightly, since the impact of Cressida’s infidelity 
on the romantic mind of Troilus (who is in 
some respects another Romeo) is a crisis such 
as drama is eminently fitted to deal with. It 
would be unprofitable to try to prove that 
Shakespeare’s treatment of the story is ‘better’ 
or ‘more satisfactory’ than Chaucer’s. It may 
be possible to prove that Shakespeare shows 
greater depth of psychological insight, though 
this is doubtful. What is certain is that the 
more immediate impact of drama is offset by 
conventions more binding than those which 
control the art of narrative, where character, 
action, and background are related to each 
other and reinforce each other through the 
very pace at which the narration moves. Even 
Shakespeare wrote a narrative poem when he 
wished to show ‘the expense of spirit in a waste 
of shame’ in the story of Lucrece. 

Aristotle was right, however, in giving both 
tragedy and epic pre-eminence over comedy 
and history, since they are the archetypes of 
literature. Both personal emotion—the lyric— 
and dramatic utterance, as well as a certain 
amount of narration, are present in Greek 
tragedy, while from the epic come the narra- 
tive poem, the romance, the novel, and the 
short story. Between them, tragedy and epic 
encompass the two modes of presenting 
thought, action, and character—directly, or 
by narration. Neither tragedy nor epic can, 
in the long perspective of literary history, 
claim to be the superior form, nor can any 
clear-cut distinction always be made between 
their progeny. To take the novel alone: 
although its beginnings, through the inter- 
mediate stage of the medieval romance, are in 
the epic, it joins with tragedy in its portrayal 
of the psychology of the individual, but because 
its roots are in the epic, it stands opposed to 
tragedy by its use of a background of narrative 
against which its characters move. It is no 


mere chance that many of the universally 
acknowledged great novels of the world, Gil 
Blas, Don Quixote, Tom Jones, The Pickwick 
Papers, Moby Dick, and War and Peace, for 
example, are those which show most affinity to 
the epic. (Malory’s Morte d’Arthur might be 
added to this list, since it shows the medieval 
romance at the very moment of its transition 
from narrative verse to the prose of the novel 
proper.) The fact that these stories are written 
in prose is immaterial to their affinity with the 
epic. Moby Dick has a poetic truth that is inde- 
pendent of its form, while there was nothing in 
Renaissance literary criticism, so largely taken 
up with theories about the epic, to prevent 
Sidney from imagining that in his Arcadia (to 
add another and very relevant example to our 
list) he was continuing the tradition of the 
classical epic. That he was writing what we 
now loosely call a novel did not, could not, 
occur to him, 

The dictionary definition of the epic is ‘a 
poem that celebrates in the form ofa continuous 
narrative the achievements of one or more 
heroic personages of history or tradition’. Such 
a definition cannot be applied literally to the 
novels just mentioned, of course, but it will fit 
many of them if we modify it to read ‘a con- 
tinuous narrative which celebrates the achieve- 
ments of personages who have become part of 
the history or tradition of our literature’. But 
even this modified definition can scarcely in- 
clude a novel like Madame Bovary, which, in its 
subtle analysis of psychological relationships, is 
nearer to, say, Troilus and Criseide than to Tom 
Jones. Edmund Wilson is surely wrong in con- 
sidering Madame Bovary to be the Aeneid of our 
day, except in so far as such a novel occupies a 
central position which in Virgil’s day would 
have been occupied by the Aeneid, and in so far 
as prose, and the novel in particular, is the 
normal medium of expression for any extensive 
literary undertaking at the present time. 
Generalizing in the twentieth century, we may 
say that the narrative poet’s task is to describe 
action; to lay bare its springs is the task of the 
novelist and the dramatist. But this latter 
function, so far as the novel is concerned, is a 
very recent development. It was not always so, 
and Madame Bovary is one of the turning-points 
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in the history of the novel for the very reason 
that it breaks so noticeably with the narrative 
tradition of the novel (which was a legacy of 
its epic upbringing) just as Troilus and Criseide 
breaks with the medieval tradition of the narra- 
tive poem by its insistence on the psychology of 
its characters. If we may take Chaucer’s con- 
temporary Gower to be typical of the medieval 
norm, the most cursory comparison between 
the two poets will show how great Chaucer’s 
break with the tradition was. 

But Chaucer himself, we may be sure, was 
untroubled by any such considerations or by 
any question of the hierarchy of literary forms. 
When expounding philosophy or science, re- 
producing a sermon, or crowning the irony of 
his own tale of Sir Thopas, he used prose. For 
anything else verse was his natural medium, 
and neither he nor his contemporaries ques- 
tioned this choice. Literary criticism was at a 
low ebb in the Middle Ages, and what Chaucer 
and his contemporaries did they did largely by 
precedent and the light of nature. Chaucer is 
worried by no thoughts as to whether all he did 
in verse was suitably done in that medium. 
We have, in fact, to wait 500 years for Poe’s 
categorical ‘I hold that the long poem does not 
exist’. For Poe (his view will be found in the 
essay on The Poetic Principle) the long poem is 
no more than a series of short poems with flat, 
connective pieces of writing between them. He 
concludes that ‘if, at any time, any very long 
poem were popular in reality—which I doubt— 
it is at least clear that no long poem will ever 
be popular again’. The last half of this state- 
ment need not delay us, except to note that it 
has in fact been borne out in recent poetic 
practice; The Testament of Beauty is perhaps the 
one long English poem that proves the rule by 
exception, and that is by a severely traditional 
poet. But Poe’s doubt that the long poem was 
ever really popular in the past is very much 
open to question. The narrative poem at any 
rate has a long and honourable history. The 
Greek epic is only a specialized form of narra- 
tive, and every community with a long cultural 
history has recorded it in narrative verse. It is 
possible, however, to maintain a corollary to 
Poe’s proposition, that narrative poetry is not 
poetry of the first order, and such a corollary 


would touch Chaucer closely. He and his work 
have been called all sorts of high-sounding 
things: the father of English poetry, a well of 
English undefiled, the god of poets, garnisher 
of our English rude, God’s plenty, and so on. 
On the other hand, Matthew Arnold would 
have us believe that Chaucer lacked the ‘high 
seriousness’ of the great poets. “The substance 
of Chaucer’s poetry, his view of things and his 
criticism of life, has largeness, freedom, shrewd- 
ness, benignity; but it has not this high serious- 
ness. Homer’s criticism of life has it, Dante’s 
has it, Shakespeare’s has it. It is this chiefly 
which gives to our spirits what they can rest on,’ 
says Arnold. His implication is that this lack is 
a temperamental one in Chaucer, and this is a 
conclusion one is tempted to dispute. His 
thesis can be granted, I feel, only if it is applied 
to Chaucer’s medium, and not to his tempera- 
ment. It can be granted, that is, if it be agreed 
that narrative verse is not poetry of the highest 
order. (Though how far Chaucer’s medium 
was dictated to him by the tradition in which 
he grew up and how far he took to it tempera- 
mentally is a question that is not easy to decide.) 

This is not to say that at its own level 
Chaucer’s work is not very fine. In Troilus and 
Criseide and in the Canterbury Tales he achieves 
something scarcely equalled and certainly 
never surpassed by any subsequent narrative 
poet. What Sidney said of him more than 350 
years ago is still true to-day: “Truly, I know 
not whether to marvel more, either that he, in 
that misty time, could see so clearly, or that we 
in this clear age, walk so stumblingly after 
him.’ One of the achievements of Troilus and 
Criseide is that an essentially romantic poet has 
successfully written a classically constructed 
poem, in which the small number of actors 
gives the plot unity of action and the fact of the 
seige of Troy gives it unity of place. Only the 
unity of time is violated, or rather the passage 
of time is left obscure. The achievement of the 
Canterbury Tales is that out of something con- 
ventional—the collection of stories—Chaucer 
made something unique. That he was dis- 
satisfied with the conventional collection may 
be inferred, perhaps, from the fact that be- 
tween the completion of Troilus and the final 
adoption of the plan of the Tales, Chaucer 
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began and abandoned a collection of stories on 
the accepted medieval plan in the Legend of 
Good Women. But his initial eagerness, evident in 
the prologue, soon evaporated, and the collec- 
tion was put aside unfinished, a fate which 
perhaps overtook the Monk’s Tale also, though 
by bringing it into the Canterbury Tales Chaucer 
could pretend that it was cut off naturally 
in mid-career by the device of the Knight’s 
interruption. 

Few of the Tales are original, and most of 
them (as the late Professor Lowes pointed out) 
follow the classic opening gambit of ‘Once 
upon a time’. The chief exceptions are the 
Parson’s Tale, which is frankly a sermon, and 
the Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale, which is autobio- 
graphy rather than story-telling, and thus is 
nearer to the Wife of Bath’s Prologue than to the 
rest of the Tales. The Nun’s Priest’s Tale is also 
unusual, and suggests a further corollary to 
Poe’s thesis: that the narrative poet’s success 
must rest rather on his ability to tell a story 
than on his ability to write a poem. The un- 
usual nature of the Nun’s Priest’s Tale comes 
from the fact that, unlike most of Chaucer’s 
stories, its opening is oblique. It appears, at 
first, as though this is not the case, as though 
Chaucer is following his habit of starting right 
in the middle of his matter by bringing his 
dramatis personae on to the stage from the 
start. 

A povre widwe, somdel stape in age, 

Was whilom dwelling in a narwe cottage. 


Compare the opening of the Miller’s Tale: 


Whilom ther was dwelling at Oxenford 

A riche gnof, that gestes held to bord, 

And of his craft he was a carpenter. 

With him ther was dwelling a poure 
scholer ... 


Or the Summoner’s Tale: 
Lordynges, ther is in Yorkshire, as I gesse, 
A mershy countree called Holdernesse, 
In which ther went a limitour about, 
To preche and eke to beg, it is no doubt. 


But the Nun’s Priest is not telling a story about 
a poor widow. He is telling the old fable of the 
Cock and the Fox, the bare bones of which are 
slight in the extreme. Such a bare narrative, 


however, would suit neither the priest, whose 
aim is homily, nor the unsophisticated audience, 
to whom his homilies would normally be ad- 
dressed. It must be garnished with art and 
made attractive in the telling in order that its 
moral may be effective; and so it is lodged in the 
contemporary lower-class setting of the widow 
and her cottar’s holding. The plot is unimpor- 
tant to Chaucer. It takes up less than a fifth of 
the length of the poem. (Compare many of 
Gower’s stories which are ali plot and lack the 
garnish of description and disquisition.) Nor 
is this to be wondered at. The story of the 
Cock and the Fox was a familiar one in Chau- 
cer’s day. To have told the story baldly would 
have been to produce the same effect on his 
audience as the telling of a familiar joke does 
onus. Why isa ‘shaggy dog’ story funny? Not 
because of its point. The point of it is that it 
has no point, and the humour comes from the 
way we are led farther and farther up the 
garden path by a series of irrelevancies to an 
absurd anti-climax. Its whole raison d’étre lies 
in the telling. So it is with the Nun’s Priest’s 
Tale, which can no more be summarized and 
retain its appeal than can a ‘shaggy dog’ story. 
Its story-telling lies in the descriptions of 
Chantecleer and Pertelote and of their quarrel, 
and in the asides on dream-lore and free-will. 
There are wider ‘irrelevancies’ than this 
which relate the story to the scheme of the 
Tales as a whole. The Miller and the Reeve 
had provided the contrast of reality to the ideal 
of courtly love expounded by the Knight, the 
Shipman the reality of marriage to the ideal 
propounded by the Man of Law. The Nun’s 
Priest's Tale, with its heroic descriptions of 
Chantecleer and Pertelote, again gives us the 
ideal, as their bickering gives us the reality of 
love and marriage, and this contrast is empha- 
sized by being applied at the level of the animal 
world. Moreover, the Monk had just bored 
the company with seventeen of his hundred 
tragedies, and here follows a story that satirizes 
the medieval conception of tragedy. Nor does 
this exhaust the list of ironies. In Chantecleer’s 
pedantry Chaucer mocks the medieval habit of 
bringing irrelevant encyclopedic knowledge 
into a story told for pleasure, and even dis- 
misses his own philosophy with a laugh. 
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None of these things obtrudes upon the story 
because they are the story, and this suggests 
that our second corollary to Poe’s proposition, 
that the narrative poet’s success must rest 
rather on his ability to tell a story than on his 
ability to write a poem, must be modified to 
read: the most successful narrative poems are 
likely to be those in which the poet is free to 
give his attention to the telling of the story 
rather than to the making of it. The obvious 
way for the poet to achieve this freedom is to 
find a story ready to his hand in folk-lore, in 
the work of a previous writer, in history, or in 
some contemporary event. It is remarkable 
how many of the best narrative poems in 
English fulfil this condition. Spenser, Dryden, 
Pope, Byron, Keats, Tennyson, Browning, 
Arnold, Morris; in the work of all these writers 
(and the list could be greatly extended) can be 
found narrative poems in which the writer was 


freed from the necessity of inventing his own 
story. These poems cover a large area of Eng- 
lish poetry, and many of them are right at the 
centre of the English poetic tradition. On the 
other side, there are the failures of some of 
Wordsworth’s narrative verse and of Shelley’s 
Alastor, and the complete oblivion that has 
fallen on a whole mass of narrative verse 
written by Romantic poets who relied on their 
own invention for their plots. 

In conclusion, it may be suggested that in 
recognizing that the narrative poet’s task is to 
concentrate on the telling of his story rather 
than on its invention or even on its poetry, 
Chaucer was both bringing to perfection a well- 
established tradition and setting. the pattern 
for a similar approach in the future, and in this 
respect, at least, deserves his old and honour- 
able title of ‘the father of English poetry’. 


A PERSONAL APPROACH TO SHAKESPEARE 
By JAMES WALKER 


O say that Shakespeare uses his characters 

as mouthpieces would be to deny. Shake- 
speare his peculiar genius and his characters 
their infinite variety, which age cannot wither 
nor custom stale. It would be nearer the truth 
to say that his characters used him, but even 
that would not be wholly true. Neither Ham- 
let, nor Shylock, nor Cleopatra, nor Beatrice, 
is Shakespeare, and Shakespeare is not any of 
them. 

He is rather, let us say, interpreter at large 
for them all. His interpretation may better the 
original in form and coherence, but it never 
belies it for an instant in spirit and purport. 
When Shakespeare interprets Cleopatra’s grief 
thus: 

O, withered is the garland of the war; 

The crown o’ the earth doth melt... . 

And there is nothing left remarkable 

Beneath the visiting moon— 


we believe them both: we know it is the truth, 
even if it is not true: The words are the inter- 
preter’s, but the voice and the grief are Cleo- 
patra’s. It is Cleopatra we mourn for, and 


with her for Antony; it is Shakespeare, the 
interpreter, who takes our breath away. Enig- 
matically, he is the king of objective words and 
the slave of subjective passion, both together 
and at once. 


Is it not monstrous that this player here, 

But in a fiction, in a dream of passion, 

Could force his soul so to his own conceit, 

That, from her waking, all his visage wann’d: 

Tears in his eyes, distraction in’s aspect, 

A broken voice, and his whole function suit- 
ing 

With forms to his conceit? and all for 
nothing! 

For Hecuba! 

What’s Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, 

That he should weep for her? 


It is indeed monstrous. And for this very 
reason, perhaps, many of those writers who 
claim to have discovered the ‘essential’ Shake- 
speare entirely lose sight of the very important 
fact that he was a great playwright as well as a 
great poet, and they consequently base their 
discoveries on premisses which are at their worst 
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A PERSONAL APPROACH TO SHAKESPEARE 


utterly false and at their best misleading. They 
forget that throughout the plays Shakespeare 
is first and foremost of all interpreting. True, the 
voice and the views of the interpreter may 
sometimes coincide with those of the person he 
is interpreting, with most happy results—but, 
generally speaking, interpretation is a sort of 
role, which, like all roles, imposes its own limi- 
tations. To overstep those limitations is to ruin 
and obliterate the role: but one of the most 
baffling things about this most baffling genius 
is that with all his arbitrary daring, he never 
once does this. 

‘Did Lear walk thus, speak thus?’ He did, 
most emphatically; and, incredibly enough, 
although the other great characters would seem 
to walk and talk like that, too, none of them 
really does. There is only one Lear, one Hamlet, 
one Iago, one Falstaff. What confounds con- 
fusion further is that only Shakespeare could 
have given us any of them! They are at once 
as linked and as individual as the separate 
peaks in a particular mountain range: only 
the same cataclysmic activity could have pro- 
duced any single one of them, but their crags 
are infinitely varied, and the view from no two 
summits is the same. 

How then are we to choose from the bewil- 
dering weight of evidence before us clues to the 
real heart of Shakespeare? When that heart 
beat once, and controlled five human senses 
vividly aware, what things in nature and in 
man stirred those senses, seemed to them sweet 
or bitter, lovely or unendurable? 

Dr. Caroline Spurgeon’s brilliant and fasci- 
nating study, Shakespeare’s Imagery, is perhaps 
the best answer to this question; but there is 
one other avenue to her approach. 

Scattered throughout the text proper of the 
plays, like poppies in a cornfield, are the score 
or so of lyrics which we call, perhaps more 
aptly than we realize, Shakespeare’s songs. 
Shakespeare’s songs: not Ariel’s, or Jacques’s, 
or Autolycus’s: that is the whole point. The 
burden and content of these songs no more 
belong to the characters who happen to sing 
them than the music belongs to the flute on 
which it is played. They are Shakespeare off 
stage and out of make-up, freed from the dis- 
ciplined bondage he has imposed upon him- 


self, bursting out spontaneously in his own voice 
and with a full heart. The obbligato is over; 
there is a scene set for a mood, and a note 
struck for a cue, but that is all: the rest is up to 
him: the incomparable musician can fill in his 
own cadenza as he pleases. 

Viewed in this light, as Shakespeare’s own 
voice on his own spontaneous themes, the songs 
cannot fail to tell us something revealing—for 
when they are free to do so a man’s thoughts 
and affections will fly fastest to what they most 
love, What then, do they tell us? Let us just 
glance at a few lines, here and there. At these, 
for instance: 


When daffodils begin to peer, 
With heigh! the doxy over the dale, 
Why, then comes in the sweet o’ the year. ... 


The lark, that tirra-lyra chants. .. . 


.. » Merrily, merrily, shall I live now, 
Under the blossom that hangs on the 
bough. ... 


When daisies pied and violets blue. . . . 


It was a lover and his lass .. . 

That o’er the green corn field did pass 
In spring time. .. . 

Under the greenwood tree 

Who loves to lie with me, 

And turn his merry note 

Unto the sweet bird’s throat... . 


When icicles hang by the wall, 
And Dick the shepherd blows his nails. . . . 


O mistress mine, where are you roaming. ... 


When that I was and a little tiny boy, 
With heigh-ho! the wind and the rain. . . . 


There is no need to quote any more, for there 
it is, as plain as a pike-staff. 

The sweet of the country year, country things 
and ways, young lovers. Blossom and bloom 
and birdsong, green things growing and youth 
in love with life; colour and freshness and a 
flying April sky. This is the same voice that 
over and over again we catch a note of in the 
plays themselves, that interprets for us in such 
phrases as these: 


. . . daffodils 
That come before the swallow dares, 
And take the winds of March with beauty. 
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With all his crimes broad blown, as flush as 
May. ... 

See how this spring of love resembleth 

The uncertain glory of an April day... . 

I know a bank whereon the wild thyme 

Death lies on her like an untimely frost 

Upon the fairest flower of all the field. . . . 

Light thickens, 

And the crow takes wing to the rooky wood; 

Good things of day begin to droop and 


. .. to France, from whence in pomp 
She came adorned hither like sweet May. 


Here is William Shakespeare of Stratford. 
upon-Avon, with his feet on the London stage, 
letting his thoughts wing home to the War- 
wickshire meadows and the Avon stream, and 
beyond the Cotswold hills to that mythical, 
enchanted land of a man’s own youth remem- 
bered. Here, dwelling on country things, is a 
countryman’s heart, fuller and richer and wiser 
than most, but with a core of simplicity and 
kindliness that has endured untarnished 
through three centuries, bringing to generation 
after generation a delight as fresh and as 
magical as April’s own. 


THE OYSTER 


S world is the dark water of the sea, 
Flowing and feeding him; the stone, his 
anchor; 
And the grieved flesh walling around the canker, 
To entomb and slay his sharp small enemy. 


So builds he in his own body his mortal trea- 
sure, 
To shed its twilight radiance otherwhere, 


In the unimagined world of light and air, 
Strung on a white neck for a woman’s pleasure. 


Of cankered life, past man’s or mollusc’s mend- 
ing, 

He dreams not, where desire’s at odds with 
duty, 

Where youth and love burn down tewards 
their ending, 

And loveliness hides ever a speck at heart; 

Blindly and dumbly he endures his part— 

Getting in suffering what he gives in beauty. 


ARUNDELL ESDAILE 


SKATERS REMEMBERED 
(A variation on Peter Breughel) 


No in the time when the first catkins 


creep 

Silver as doves along the sallow stems, 

It is pleasant to remember snow and frost, 
The icy pang of half-forgotten things, 


The frosty fen, the reeds bending with snow, 
The ice, veined with the frost, like hellebore, 
The ‘stiffened rods of grass, the chalk-white 


gulls 
Stupid with snow, the sky, milk-blue and bare, 


While red and blue, like figures in a dream 
The skaters move in silence and delight, 
Their faces lighted by the wintery sun, 
Furled like the poppy’s lip the fluted dress 


In the loop of the wind. Now, after long years 
They move out from the mind’s inmost recess, 
On the edge of sleep, like music visible, 
Scarlet and blue against the frosty field, 


In the long-gone, sunlit day that does not end, 
And we, who in our separate minds look out 
On separate worlds, can turn within to see 
This self-same scene, this peaceful acreage, 


And find in those melted frosts, those vanished 
snows 

An instant contact, as when lonely hands 

Touch for a moment, and are reassured 

Of life, of pity, and of common pain. 


MARGARET STANLEY-WRENCH 
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QUESTION 


JOW shall he tell the earthbound that his 
flight 
Has made a mole-mound of their proudest 
range? 
Being now the wind’s familiar, how deny 
The beckoning savannahs of the sky, 
To tread again a pigmy world, grown strange? 
How else now but as children may he view 
These uninitiated he once knew? 


He dare not, to these troglodytes, confess 

His want of air’s ubiquitous caress; 

To these, who tend the hearth and feed the 
fire, 

Tell of his aching hunger for the sun; 

Speak of the ghosts that call him out of space, 

Of memories more insistent than desire— 

The perilous peaks, the maritime confusions, 

The gaping deserts and the unpeopled plains. 


How shall he learn their complicated codes, 
The regulated rhythm of their hours, 
Or walk with them their little roads to death? 
Pity him then, this loneliest of men— 
This Icarus come down to earth again. 


JAMES WALKER 


POPPY ANEMONES 


RANSLUCENT daffodil and scilla blue 
That cool the sunbeam ere it strikes, nor 
dare 
Await his coming ardour, only aware 
Of Spring and transient as the morning dew; 
You dream not of the past nor what shall 
be; 
You claim no kinship with eternity. 


But what resplendent fire is this that burns 
In blossoms on the cold spring clay? 

What proud midsummer glory, what array 
That to the sun his beacon flame returns? 


Here poppies crimson-hued and roses shine 
With all June’s splendour in the April air; 
And in the blaze autumnal harvest there, 
The dusky gleam of grapes, of purple wine. 
Spring, summer, autumn in these petals glow 
With mingled flames and strange amid their 
flashes 
Cold sister-blossoms hoary white as ashes, 
Wan spirits of remembered winter snow. 
Anemones, reflecting without fear 
All seasons past and future, you enfold 
Man’s memory, God’s prescience, and hold 
Within your cups the secret of the year. 


MILLICENT M. FALK 


RONDEL OF PITY 


E not afraid of pity. 

Regret not the tears you shed 
for the disinherited, 
the outcasts of this city. 
Say not that the trinity 
of Faith, Hope, and Love are dead. 
Be not afraid of pity. 


For he who fears to pity, 

who turns with an eyeless head 
from the dying in his bed, 

dies already in his stead. 

Be not afraid of pity. 


RAYMOND TONG 
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LAMENT FOR OSWY 
Oswy was the son of a Northumbrian princess. When his death by drowning was foretold 
on a certain day, his mother took him to the summit of Rosebery Topping, the highest point, 
as it was supposed, in the district of Cleveland. 


the high hall of winter Sheer noon was drowsy. I slept, 
the burden of doom was spoken. and in my sleep I stood upon a cliff; 
Beyond the warmth of the frosty fire cloud mountains slipped an avalanche 
the echoes lingered, of terror; pale trees shivered; 
the snow puffed under the door, white walls of rain advancing 
and the prowling dangerous fingers hissed upon the hills; sea-foam 
of wind lifted the latch. fretted the rocks to climb 


against the hand-hold of my frailty; 
the wave uprising flung 


In the lusty spring my heart into my face the salt of tears, 

was heavy with seed of fear—the surge and in the dying instant of my fear 
and rumble of ocean change I woke. 

in the whorled silence of the shell. My son was dead. 

June thundered, the prescient nerve His dark eyes drowned, he lay 

of lightning flickered in the night. where the living water leapt 


from the rock, the winter rains 
upthrust and tumbling to the loveless plain. 


I woke to the whiteness of the morning, Is death so young? the river’s blade 
the innocent sky vaulting of silver carving the carnival 
the steep and stony mountain safety. brightness of the year, the green 


and burgeoning landscape of my sorrow? 
So deep, O deep is doom; 


Under the sun my prince and darling implicit in the sperm 
played on the dew-dappled grass, death’s cold finality, 
his tongue stumbling on the miracle love’s aching rapture 
of words, dazzled with the secret fraught from the womb 
wonder-world of childhood, with burden of mortality. 
self-absorbed in the palace of make-believe. ROBIN ATTHILL 
FOR ANY POET 
EVER entirely lost Though the hour is false, the sun 
Though enchanted woods are black, To the spinning world is sure, 
And stars like crumbs are snatched Though hearts betray, the soul 
From the Hansel and Gretel track. Of loving must endure. 
He tramps with a pack of words Articulate grief prescribes 
To ease his burdened back. To sick humanity’s cure. 


Bewildered, he must try 
And understand the wrong, 
And search for heaven’s Eye 
In shapeless shades that throng 
His way till words like stars 
Flash instantly with song. 
PHOEBE HESKETH 
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BALLET 


EE, the full-blown rose uncloses 
in the dancers’ pirouetting 

to the music’s long regretting, 

and the dying swan discloses. 


See the ballerina lying 

on the snow-heart of the dancing, 
and the mime of death advancing; 
dance and swan and rose are dying. 


Scattered all her down of petals, 
weaving with the harp’s cascading, 
dance and rose in death brocading; 
and the dying swan resettles. 


RAYMOND GARLICK 


_ THE SELF-PORTRAIT OF THOMAS BEWICK 
By JOANNA RICHARDSON 


*‘ A GOOD naturalist cannot be a bad man.’ 

That is the self-portrait of Thomas Bewick, 
drawn in the Preface to A History of British 
Birds. Bewick, who was born in 1753, is the 
Past Grand Master of English wood-engraving. 
He carved vignettes and signet-rings with simi- 
lar delicacy. He introduced a technique of 
illustration, and inspired a school whose best 
work (witness that of Clennell) remains unsur- 
passed. The tail-pieces of Bewick, however, are 
as eighteenth-century as the cartoons of Row- 
landson. (In my copy of British Birds, some 
Victorian aunt has pasted copious etchings of 
Waterloo Bridge.) This often irrelevant cru- 
dity is very rare in his written work, and for 
every lover of fine characters that of Bewick is 
worth publication. He is, as he wrote, ‘a good 
naturalist’; he is also a thoroughly good and 
unfailingly sympathetic man. 

He is, in the first place, a downright Roman- 
tic. ‘I also’, he writes in his Memoir, ‘on the 
Sunday afternoons, went to visit and contem- 
plate in the churchyards, and there give vent 
to my mind, in feelings of regret, and in repeat- 
ing a kind of soliloquy over the graves of those 
with whom I had been intimate.’ The ‘charm- 
ing scenes’ of nature are, for him, ‘the romantic 
ravine’ and the ‘background of ivy-covered 
oaks’; and if any season puts him in ecstasies, 
it is winter of a tempestuous kind: ‘to be 
placed’, he cries, ‘in the midst of a wood in the 
night, in whirlwinds of snow, while the tempest 
howled above my head, was sublimity itself, 
and drew forth aspirations to Omnipotence 


such as had not warmed my imagination so 
highly before.’ Yet there is no room for bound- 
less Romantic melancholia in the mind of Be- 
wick: he is that rare and blessed creature, a 
Romantic with a sense of humour. It may have 
been due to his childhood, which was too close 
to reality, too wholesome, perhaps, to allow 
introspection or—the words are his own—‘an 
overwhelming mass of selfism’. He cowered in 
the church, afraid of boggles, but he did run, 
with his friends, stark naked across the North- 
umberland fells, ‘in imitation of the savages 
described in “Robinson Crusoe” ’. He has a 
particularly pleasant feeling for the ridiculous: 
‘I cannot help thinking’, he says, ‘that if the 
same pains were taken in breeding mankind 
that gentlemen have bestowed upon the breed- 
ing of horses and dogs . . . instead of a nation of 
mongrels, there would in time appear a nation 
of “Admirable Crichtons”.’ And in his account 
of the Tame Goose, he quotes Latham, Pen- 
nant, Willoughby, and even Latin verse, but 
he cannot resist the footnote that ‘a certain 
town lady wondered how a Goose could suckle 
nine Goslings’. Bewick is an all-round, ardent 
countryman. He does not avoid the midden in 
his pictures or his prose; he does show a broad 
love and real understanding of all nature, and 
he celebrates a day of his beloved angling with 
a spontaneous prose poem: 


‘Well do I remember mounting the stile 
which gave the first peep of the curling or 
rapid stream, over the intervening, dewy, 
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daisy-covered holme—boundered by the 
early sloe, and the hawthorn-blossomed 
hedge, and hung in succession with festoons 
of the wild rose, the tangling woodbine, and 
the bramble, with their bewitching foliage; 
and the fairy ground, and the enchanting 
music of the lark, the blackbird, the throstle, 
and the blackcap, rendered soothing and 
plaintive by the cooings of the ringdove . . . 
the march to the scene of action, with its 
willows, its alders, or its sallows, where early 
I commenced the day’s patient campaign.’ 


Yet he looks at the countryside with no simply 
passive approval. Only a few moments later, 
he regrets that more pains have not been taken 
to increase the breeding of eels (‘the most de- 
licious of all fish kind’). He suggests that steam- 
packets should ward off porpoises from the 
mouths of rivers, and thus free the salmon to 
enter. He is ‘disgusted’ by preserved waters, 
and by the game laws, which he calls ‘a miser- 
able source of contention’. He advocates wide- 
spread reforms, damns the exclusive rights of 
the undeserving rich: “To convince the intelli- 
gent poor man that the fowls of the air were 
created only for the rich is impossible, and will 
for ever remain so.’ In A History of British Birds, 
which is about as impartial as Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary, he notes that the character of Gulls ‘is 
stigmatised as cowardly, cruel, lazy, thievish, 
and voracious; for which reason they have by 
some been called the Vulture of the sea: and it 
is certain that the stronger will rob the weaker 
kinds’. He adds, between brackets, that ‘this 
trait is not peculiar to them’; and the paren- 
theses are in the form of gibbets, each with its 
corpse. Nor does Bewick attack mere domestic 
injustice: he. dwells at some length on inter- 
national politics: ‘If Bonaparte’, he considers, 
‘had been as good a man as he was a great one, 
he had it in his power . . . to have established 
the happiness of both the governors and the 
governed, over all the civilised world, for ages 
to come.’ But—and this is important—he does 
do more than rant: his approach to politics 
is simple, always commonsensible, and some- 
times visionary. If all kings, he says, were to 
follow the example of Alfred the Great, ‘and 
ever to keep in mind that they and their minis- 


ters ought to consider themselves as a royal 
society for the promotion of arts and sciences, 
and of everything that can enlighten the minds 
and ameliorate the condition of mankind, they 
would do right’. It is a concise and remarkable 
thought, and its wisdom is not exceptional in 
Bewick’s work. He began his Memoir in 1822, 
two years after the death of George III, and yet 
he already foresees the results of America’s 
independence: ‘When its immense territory’, 
he believes, ‘is filled with an enlightened popu- 
lation, and its government, like a rock, founded 
on the liberties and the rights of man, it is 
beyond human comprehension to foresee the 
strides the nation will make towards perfection. 
It is likely they will cast a compassionate eye on 
the rest of the world, grovelling under arbitrary 
power, banish it from the face of the earth, and 
kill despots with a frown’; or, again: ‘the 
example and influence of North America can 
perhaps alone be looked up to to lead the way 
to the regeneration of the Old World’. His 
patriotism, equally guided by reason, is never- 
theless intense, and Bewick expresses his love 
for his ‘already matchless country’ in distin- 
guished, indeed memorable, prose: ‘My most 
fervent prayer is . . . that our sovereigns will 
ever stand firm, uncontaminated by the infec- 
tious effluvia of arbitrary power, upon this 
proud ground—this soil fitly tilled, but only 
wanting some weeding to render it perfectly 
ready to produce a rich crop of liberty.’ 
Patriotism and religion are, for Bewick, the 
tests of moral worth, and religion, too, he ap- 
proaches in a devout and simple manner, bas- 
ing his faith on reason, and treading all con- 
troversies like sand beneath his feet. He is, as 
we should expect, practical in religion, too: it 
is the way of life and not the form of worship 
which matters to him. He despises the super- 
stitious and, to him, nonsensical belief of the 
Irish Catholics, and accepts only a ‘rational, 
religious belief’. He can see but one rule for 
behaviour and creed, ‘and that one is, that all 
men, to the utmost of their power, should 
endeavour through life to steer clear of every- 
thing that may degrade their own souls; that 
the mysterious, incorporated compound may 
not, when summoned to leave this world, have 
to appear before Omnipotence polluted and 
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debased’. The Memoir shows how far he prac- 
tised this ideal: he is a devoted husband and 
father, a benevolent employer, and never does 
he need to regret unkindness or ‘selfism’. 
Bewick reads the Bible thoughtfully and 
extensively; for a farmer’s son, with irregular 
schooling, his general reading is remarkably 
wide: in his one volume on birds he mentions 
thirty-six different sources of information, from 
Plutarch and Pliny to Gerard’s Herbal, Cook’s 
Voyages, and Thomson’s Seasons which he is 
later to illustrate. He quotes French and Latin 
titles, and it seems probable that he read these 
works in the original. The prose of his own 
Introduction has the momentum of Latin ora- 
tory: it is declaimed rather than written, and 
the alliterative phrase and sonorous name 
haunt Bewick not a little. He finds particular 
pleasure in repeating ‘the Frozen Ocean’, or 
enumerating ‘the bleak shores and isles of Lap- 
land, Siberia, Spitzbergen, Nova Zembla, Ice- 
land, Greenland, &c. with the vast sweep of the 
Arctic zone’. Such is our admiration of his en- 
graving, that Bewick’s writing has so far been 
overshadowed if not forgotten. But his prose 
is always lucid, and often distinguished; some- 
times it is genuinely impressive. How carefully 
he decides that the Godwit’s head is ‘a dingy 
reddish pale brown’, or describes the ‘pearly 
appearance’ of the Water Crake’s wings! How 
finely he speaks of his favourite Goosander, 
whose ‘legs and feet are deep scarlet, like seal- 
ing-wax’! And the breast of the Teal is to him 
like ‘an India shell’. In one passage his dis- 
crimination is exquisite: he is describing Will 
Bewick, a local cottager, who had, ‘the year 


through, noticed the appearances of the stars 
and of theplanets, and would discourse “largely” 
upon the subject. I think I see him yet, sitting 
on a mound, or seat, by the hedge ofhis garden, 
regardless of the cold, and intent upon viewing 
the heavenly bodies; pointing to them with his 
large hands, and eagerly imparting his know- 
ledge to me with a strong voice such as one 
now seldom hears’. That cottager, with his 
‘large’ hands, anticipates the work of Rodin. 

In one other passage we may find Bewick’s 
philosophy engraved: 


‘This sublime—this amazing—this mighty 
work of suns and worlds innumerable is too 
much for the vision of a finite, purblind, 
proud, little atom of the Creation, strutting 
or crawling about in the shape of man. It is 
sufficient for the soul of man in this life to 
reverence and adore the Omnipresent, and 
accept through His works the unknowable 
God, whose wisdom, and power, and good- 
ness, has no bounds, and who has been 
pleased to enable his reasoning creatures so 
far to see that everything is made by design, 
and nothing by chance; and, from the dis- 
play of His infinite power, that everything in 
the universe is systematic; all is connection, 
adhesion, affinity ... . we may infer some 
principle of order, some moving power, some 
mighty agent—but all this still ends in the 
name of Deity, and dwells awfully retired 
beyond the reach of mortal eye.’ 


That, in his own words, is Bewick: practical 
and artistic; simple, and strong in thought; 
humble, reverent, and rejoicing. 
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AN EARLIER VERSION (1619) OF 
WILLIAM DRUMMOND’S CYPRESSE GROVE 
By R. ELLRODT 


HE Bodleian Library owns the only re- 

corded copy of a booklet which seems to 

have escaped notice up to the present day: 

A | MIDNIGHTS | Trance: | Wherin is 
discour-\sed of DEATH, the| nature of 
SOVLES, | and estate of Im-|mortalitie.| As 
it was Written at the | desire of a Nobleman,| 
By W. D. 

LONDON, | Printed by George Purslow, 
for | John Budge, and are to be sold| at the 
signe of the Greene-|Dragon in Paules 
Church-| Yard. 1619.' 


Even a cursory glance at the contents, how- 
ever, would have revealed that A Midnights 
Trance was an earlier version of William Drum- 
mond’s Cypresse Grove, first published under the 
new title in 1623. This discovery shatters the 
previous assumptions of Drummond’s bio- 
graphers as to the personal significance of that 
meditation on death. Whatever its occasion 
may have been, it was not evoked by the poet’s 
serious illness of 1620.2 But a comparison of 
A Midnights Trance with A Cypresse Grove dis- 
closes further points of interest. 

The revised version achieves a mellowness 
and harmony of style that were seldom reached 
and rarely sustained in the earlier version. 
The richer cadence is sometimes obtained by 
means of subtle variations (e.g. ‘in qualitie 
most pure’ for ‘in qualitie purest’) or by the 
substitution of Latin polysyllables for shorter 
words, ‘navigation’ for ‘course’, ‘alteration’ for 
‘change’. The prose of A Cypress Grove is in fact 
more ornate, more distinctly Jacobean. The 
changes often affect the metaphors, and a ten- 
dency to more abstract and decorative imagery 
is conspicuous throughout. Moreover, Drum- 





1 Small octavo; 97 pages. Bodleian shelfmark: 
8° D 48 Th. The book was entered in the Stationers’ 
Register on 31 October 1618. 

2 As assumed by the author of the memoir prefixed to 
the 1711 edition (The Works of William Drummond of Haw- 


2), and by A. Joly (William Drummond de Hawthornden, 
Lille, 1934, p. 18). 


mond’s fondness for amplification asserts itself. 
A Cypresse Grove time and again offers two meta- 
phors where A Midnights Trance was satisfied 
with one. The expansion of an argument or an 
illustration sometimes merely serves a rhetorical 
purpose. But the new developments intro- 
duced often disclose greater maturity of thought 
as well as a finer command of the language. 
In the following instance, a richer play of 
imagination imparts depth and significance 
to a thought that had been first baldly stated: 
‘Every day we rise and lye down, apparell 

and disapparell ourselves, weary our Bodies 
and refresh them, which is a circle of idle 
travels.’ (A Midnights Trance, pp. 25-6.) 


‘Euerie day wee rise and lye downe, ap- 
parell our. Bodies and disapparell them, 
make them Sepulchers of dead Creatures, 
wearie them, and refresh them; which is a 
Circle of idle Travells, and Laboures (like 
Penelopes Taske) vnprofitablie renewed.’ 

(The Poetical Works of William Drummond 

of Hawthornden, ed. by L. E. Kastner, 
1913, vol. ii, p. 75, ll. 260-4.) 

At other times the thought itself has been 
expanded and enriched. The philosophy of 
Drummond’s meditation on death is merely a 
string of Christian and neoplatonic common- 
places, but in the revised version the beads are 
at least more richly set. The argument is also 
more continuous, several passages having been 
introduced to provide smoother transitions: 
ll. 1026—31 and 1142-5 of A Cypresse Grove, for 
instance, were insertions. Other additions were 
designed to press a philosophical point, as in 
Il. 412-26, 555-63, 739-44, 836-46: these 
proofs and illustrations were missing in A Mid- 
nights Trance. If space allowed, a comparison 
of the close of the earlier version (A Midnights 
Trance, pp. 94-7) with the same passage exten- 
ded and enhanced in A Cypresse Grove (Kastner, 
ii. 102-4) would best bring out the deepening 
and mellowing of Drummond’s philosophy. 
Characteristic also of a more metaphysical tone 
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is the substitution of philosophical arguments 
for earlier scriptural or literary illustrations. 
God, in A Midnights Trance ‘made’ man ‘to his 
own Image’ (p. 83); in A Cypresse Grove, he 
‘formed’ him ‘to his owne Paterne’ (Kastner, 
ii. 98, 1. 1009) : Moses here speaks the language 
of Plato. Again, an argument of Stoic origin 
(Kastner, ii. 99-100, Jl. 1043-58) has been 
substituted for a stock Elizabethan simile: 


‘Every man commeth here to act his part 
of this Tragi-comedie called Life, which 
done, the Curtaine is drawne, and he remov- 
ing from the Stage is said to die.’ 

(A Midnights Trance, p. 85.) 


That Drummond should have discarded that 
Shakespearian commonplace is the more in- 
teresting as the author of A Cypresse Grove seems 
to have been anxious to conceal various borrow- 
ings both from Shakespeare and from Sidney 
which stood out clearly in the 1619 version. 
Hamlet’s soliloquy and the first lines of Sidney’s 
invocation to Sleep (Astrophel and Stella, son- 
net 39) had been bluntly turned into prose 
by ‘W. DW’: 

‘The halfe of our Life is spent in sleepe, 
which (sith it is a release of care, the balme of woe, 
an indifferent arbiter unio all) must be the best, 
and yet but the shadow of Death: and who 
would not rather than suffer the Slings and Arrows 
of outragious Fortune, the whips and scorns of time, 
the oppressors wrongs, the proud mans contumelies, 
sleepe euer (that is, dye) and end the Heart-ake, and 
the thousand naturall Shocks that flesh is heire to? 
(A Midnights Trance, pp. 31-2; italics mine.) 


In the revised version (Kastner, ii. 77, ll. 
320-31), all borrowings from Sidney have dis- 
appeared, and the Shakespearian echoes are 
only faintly audible. 

Drummond’s indebtedness to Donne’s Anni- 
versaries, on the other hand, still obtrudes itself 
upon the reader in A Cypresse Grove, and paral- 
lels have been pointed out by G. S. Greene." 
Yet, a comparison of the two versions of an 
astronomical passage proves of interest. 


*,.. the Element of fire is quite put out, the 





* ‘(Drummond’s Borrowings from Donne’, P.Q. xi 
(1932), pp. 26-38. Repeated by Rugoff in P.Q. xvi 
(1937), pp. 85-8. 


Ayre is but water rarified, some affirme 
there is another world of men and creatures, 
with Cities and Towers in the Moone, the 
Sunne is lost, for it is but a cleft in the lower 
Heauens, through which the light of the 
highest shines: What is all we know, com- 
pared to what we know not.’ 

(A Midnights Trance, pp. 33-4.) 


‘The Element of Fire is quite put out, the 
Aire is but Water rarified, the Earth is found 
to moue, and is no more the Centre of the Vniverse, 
ts turned into a Magnes; Starres are not fixed, but 
swimme in the etheriall Spaces, Cometes are moun- 
ted aboue the Planetes; Some affirme there is 
another World of men and sensitiue Crea- 
tures, with Cities and Palaces in the Moone; 
the Sunne is lost for, it is but a Light made of the 
conjunction of manie shining Bodies together, 
a Clift in the lower Heauens, through which 
the Rayes of the Highest defuse themselues, 
is obserued io have Spots... .” 

(Kastner, ii. 78, ll. 347-57.) 


From the additions I have printed in italics 
it is obvious that Drummond had much exten- 
ded his knowledge of the new astronomy. The 
Copernican hypothesis, the Gilbertian theory 
of a magnetic earth, the allusions to recent 
observations due to the telescope were missing 
in the earlier version: it will be noticed that 
Donne did not mention them either in the First 
Anniversary, though he made use of them else- 
where (Grierson, i. 237, ll. 205 ff.). It looks as 
if Donne’s lines first impressed Drummond’s 
literary and religious imagination at a time 
when he was hardly aware of the new astro- 
nomy. In the interval between the composition 
of A Midnights Trance and the publication of 
A Cypresse Grove, the author enlarged his scien- 
tific knowledge. May not Donne have been 
responsible for his new interest? That the 
latter remained imaginative rather than scien- 
tific is shown by the inconsistency of his pro- 
nouncements on the nature of the sun. The 
‘Spots’ were observed by Galileo; but the as- 
similation of the sun to a ‘Clift in the lower 
Heauens’ is foreign to the new astronomy and 
reminiscent of the older vagaries of the imagina- 
tion exposed by Sir Thomas Browne: ‘Some 
have run out so far, as to fancy the stars might 
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be but the light of the crystalline shot through 
perforations on the bodies of the orbs’ (Christian 
Morals, i. 17). As to the first of Drummond’s 
self-contradictory assumptions, I wonder 
whether he did not inadvertently apply to the 
sun what Galileo had discovered concerning the 
Milky Way, ‘made of the conjunction of manie 
shining Bodies together’. 

I had hoped A Midnights Trance would throw 
light on the identity of the person addressed in 
the final vision. Unfortunately, as in A Cypresse 
Grove, we meet with tantalizing blanks. But the 
identification with Prince Henry, first sug- 
gested by Ward, is placed beyond doubt by a 
number of circumstances. On the one hand, 
there is a striking similarity of theme between 
Drummond’s Teares on the Death of Meliades 
and his prose meditation on death. The close- 
ness of the parallels even suggests that the com- 
position of the one followed hard upon the 
completion of the other. Compare: 

Thou wondrest Earth to see hang like a Bail, 

Closed in the ghastly Cloyster of this All. 

(Kastner, i. 80, ll. 163-4.) 
with 
‘... I thought . . . I might discern all in 
this great Ali, the large compas of the 
rowling Circles, . . . the hanging of the Earth (as 
enuironed with a Christall girdle).’ 
(A Midnights Trance, p. 76.) 
or: 
. . . The Spheare, and Center, where the 
Minde doth pause; 


Rest happie Ghost, and wonder in that Glasse. 

Where seen is all that shall be, is, or was. 
(Kastner, i. 81, ll. 182, 185-6.) 

with 

‘Here doth that earnest appetite of the 
Vnderstanding pause it selfe, not seeking to know 
any more, for it seeth before it in the vision 
of the Diuine essence (a mirror in the which not 
Images or Shadows, but the true and perfect 
Essence of all that is, is most viuely and perfectly 
seen) all that can be knowne, or vnderstood.’ 
(A Midnights Trance, p. 90; italics mine.) 
On the other hand, the immaturity of A 
Midnights Trance compared to A Cypresse Grove 


suggests a wider interval than 1619-23. An 
early date of composition is likely on grounds 
of internal evidence and it best agrees with 
the allusions to Prince Henry. The dust of 
oblivion gathers soon on royalty: would 
Drummond have thought of introducing the 
Prince’s death several years after the event? 
Besides, his address itself supports the im- 
pression that the event was still fresh in all 
memories. 

Astill nearer guess at the date of composition 
is allowed by the Song ‘It Autumn was’. The 
words of comfort spoken by a Virgin, in a 
dream, to her mourning lover, are a poetical 
version of the arguments developed in Drum- 
mond’s prose meditation on death. Here is one 
of many instances: 


But why shouldst thou here longer wish to bee? 

One Yeere doth serue all Natures Pompe to see; 

Nay, euen one Day, and Night: This Moone, that 
Sunne, 

Those lesser Fires about this Round which 
runne, 

Bee but the same which onder Saturnes Raigne 

Did the serpenting Seasons enterchaine. 

(Kastner, i. 67, ll. ? 75-88.) 


“One yeare is sufficient to behold all the magnifi- 
cence of Nature, nay, euen one day and night, for 
more is but the same brought againe. 

‘This Sun, that Moone, those Starres, the dis- 
position of the Spring, Summer, Autumne, 
Winter, is that very same, which the Golden Age 
did see.’ 

(A Midnights Trance, pp. 45-6; italics mine.) 


Obviously, the Virgin of the Song stands for 
Drummond’s intended bride, who must have 
died in 1614, or 1615 at the latest, since the 
Song was already included in the advance 
issue of the Poems ‘published in 1614, or possibly 
in 1615’ according to Kastner. Now, A 
Midnighis Trance is unlikely to have been 
written after the death of Drummond’s ‘Vir- 
gin’. It does not contain any allusion to a 


1 Op. cit., vol. i, p. lxii. Ward, on doubtful evidence, 
puts the death of Miss Cunningham later than March 
1615 (The Poems of William Drummond of Hawthornden, The 
Muses’ Library, 1894, vol. i, p. xli, note). A. Joly is 
non-committal, but apparently favours an earlier date 
(op. cit.) pp. 9-10). 
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personal sorrow. The author is not seeking 
solace for the death of one he loved; he 
is concerned with arming himself against the 
fear of his own death. So long as the 1629 issue 
of the prose meditation on death was thought 
to be the first issue, it might be admitted that 
personal fear rather than the grief of bereave- 
ment was uppermost in the poet’s mind. But 
the assumption is callous, once the early date 
of composition has been recognized. Moreover, 
since Drummond had hastened to write a 
dream-vision in which his departed bride 
played the glorious part of comforter and re- 
vealer, it is incredible that he should have 
brushed her off a few years, perhaps a few 
months later, and assigned her heavenly office 
to the long since dead Prince Henry. I there- 
fore assume the following chronology: 


1. Immediately after Prince Henry’s death 
Drummond wrote his elegy, a formal re- 
sponse to a national event. 

2. Shortly after this unexpected death com- 
ing after his own father’s death (1610), 
he himself began to entertain gloomy 
thoughts, as related in the opening pages 
of A Midnights Trance. The reading of 
Donne’s Anniversaries (published in 1611 
and 1612) further darkened his mood, and 
furnished him with arguments for a prose 


meditation on death, into which he intro- 
duced Prince Henry. 

3. After the death of his intended bride, at 
some time between 1613 and 1615, he 
wrote the dream-vision in which he sub- 
stituted her for Prince Henry while versi- 
fying the arguments of A Midnights 
Trance. It will be noticed that some of 
these arguments, appositely chosen to 
dispel the fear of death, are slightly irrele- 
vant when used to assuage the grief of 
a mourning lover. 


A last question remains: if A Midnights Trance 
was written in 1613 or 1614, why was it not 
published earlier? Drummond himself may 
not have intended it at first for publication. 
The 1619 editor asserts it was ‘written at the 
desire of a nobleman’. The friend to whom 
Drummond addressed his ‘discourse of death’ 
may have betrayed it into the hands of a pub- 
lisher. Andro Hart was Drummond’s only 
printer, and the latter is unlikely to have en- 
trusted London printers with the publication 
of his treatise in 1619. Besides, the earlier text 
is badly printed and sometimes corrupt. This 
unsatisfactory and perhaps pirated issue may 
have led Drummond to revise his meditation 
on death, and include it in the 1623 issue of his 
Flowers of Sion. 


DRAMATIC NOTES 
THEATRE OF FESTIVAL 


ITHOUT forgetting the London season 

—to which I may be referring later on— 
no one can deny that out-of-London festival 
has this year been giving the old routine an 
outstanding challenge. In Victorian and Ed- 
wardian days even Stratford had nothing like 
its present theatrical attraction. It had a much 
shorter season, and Tree’s Shakespeare produc- 
tions at Her—afterwards His—Majesty’s cap- 
tured all the glamour. Elsewhere very little in 
the country mattered until Henley was over— 
and then it was not the theatre that people 
thought about. Nowadays the cult of festival— 
both on the professional and the amateur stage 
—is becoming universal. Hardly a week passes, 
from Easter onwards, without some rival attrac- 


tion to the sequence of West End first-nights, 
which are not always, one must confess, pro- 
ductive of great plays. At the time of writing 
the Bath Assembly is in full swing. Harrogate 
invites one almost immediately to a fascinat- 
ing week of competitive amateur productions 
under the auspices of the British Drama League, 
with Martin Browne as director. The compet- 
ing teams come from every part of the country, 
especially in this instance, the northern centres 
—Southport, Bradford, York, Sunderland, 
Leeds. A London competitor is the Ministry 
of Food in Portman Square! Practically all 
the Ministries have nowadays their ‘dramatic 
societies’. I notice that Harrogate, like Bir- 
mingham, is having a_theatre-exhibition, 
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opened by Michel Saint-Denis and including 
in its programme an excursion to the Georgian 
theatre at Richmond, Yorks.—which claims, 
rightly or no, to be the oldest in the kingdom. 
Then, almost immediately after Harrogate, we 
have a festival, mainly but not entirely musical, 
at Cheltenham, with Malvern and Edinburgh 
to follow. Much of this, if not entirely new, is 
at any rate post-war. The Arts Council, which 
looks upon festivals with particular favour, is 
largely responsible. It has naturally in mind 
the idea of making the charm. of our country- 
side an asset in drawing foreign guests to these 
shores and giving them a memorable time 
while they are here. 

The essence of all festival is, of course, get- 
ting back to the primitive function of the 
theatre—the gathering of people together in a 
mood and for a purpose peaceful but entirely 
outside the humdrum routine of daily life. 
Festivals are—or should be—also an expression 
of local character and tradition, originally self- 
contained and without any ulterior aim. The 
classic Greek drama was entirely a drama of 
festival. The Passion Play at Oberammergau, 
to be revived next year, was started without 
any idea of being a basis for the advent of 
visitors from all over the world. We have, to 
be sure, in the Eisteddfod, one British festival 
which has, since a legendary date before the 
Roman invasion, cared nothing whether it was 
attended by other than Welsh-speaking partici- 
pants or no. After all, it is bardic rather than 
dramatic—a national assembly with artistic 
honour as an incidental purpose. Edinburgh 
festival takes a still broader purview. We have 
Tyrone Guthrie’s production of that ancient 
Scottish play, Sir David Lindsay’s Satyre of the 
Three Estaits. Otherwise Edinburgh’s doings are 
definitely pronounced on the programme itself 
as ‘international’—with a new comedy by 
T. S. Eliot, Glyndebourne operas in Italian, 
the Dusseldorf theatre’s Faust in German, and 
ballets from the Champs-Elysées, Paris. True, 
there are Scottish concerts, Scottish piping and 
dancing, and an exhibition of Scottish industries 
at the ‘greatest industrial fair ever held in Scot- 
land’, The fact remains that current, up-to- 
date Scottish drama is not the all-prevailing 
attraction. Yet Edinburgh can boast in Alastair 


Sim the first actor to be Rector of its University. 
Even James Bridie, though he belongs to Glas- 
gow, may be said to have a certain claim upon 
Scotland’s capital! 

A general survey of present-day festival sug- 
gests that almost everywhere local expression— 
the speech and character of the people of the 
place itself—is yielding to more generally 
attractive ingredients. It is, doubtless, all part 
of the general decline of local character and 
dialect in themselves, thanks to speed and ease 
of transport and a general tendency every- 
where to unify educational methods and 
interests. So we come to it that the more 
popular festival becomes, the less it means, 
Certainly it would be a pity if the beauty of 
country-manners and country-legends were 
being discovered too late. Who knows? We 
are getting fun out of them now and again on 
broadcast programmes; but the creative faculty 
—or, at any rate, opportunity—seems to be 
more and more centralized. Our repertory 
theatres—both professional and amateur— 
which are doing such magnificent work 
throughout the country, depend for the most 
part, as their records show, either upon such 
West End successes of the past decade as are 
not too exacting in cast and setting, or upon 
plays published for theatrical purposes with 
full directions for the producer’s information. 
Although they do now and then occur, produc- 
tions of entirely new plays in repertory are 
comparatively rare. The eternal desire of 
local dramatists not to interfere with the possi- 
bility of the West End premiére of which they 
all dream may have something to do with it. 
But there are many other reasons—among 


them, of course, the undoubted fact that the’ 


local public do not, in general, care about see- 
ing local plays of which they have never heard. 
They really prefer to sample their familiar com- 
pany in a well-known success. There are times 
when one feels that the old system, when each 
week saw the arrival of a different touring 
manager—sometimes famous—in a play with 
a background of popularity elsewhere, had 
more of the spirit of festival about it. On the 
other hand, we have always to remember that 
the interest now felt in new country produc- 
tions, which seldom fail to be visited by 
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managers and critics from London, is an 
immense change from the state of affairs in 
centuries gone by, when the provincial theatre 
was regarded by the great ones of the day with 
a probably undeserved and certainly un- 
tempered scorn. For example, we read of an 
Edinburgh festival in 1681, when the Duke of 
York took a number of the Drury Lane players 
to stay there. Dryden wrote in bitter com- 
plaint: 


Our brethren are from Thames to Tweed 
departed, 

And of our sisters all the kinder-hearted 

To Edenborough gone, or coached or carted, 

With bonny blue-cap there they act all night 

For Scotch half-crown, in English three- 
pence hight. 


Whatever the payment, Dryden’s attack on 
the Smock Alley players from Dublin who took 
the place of ‘these renegades’ was obviously 
unfair. They are described as ‘barbarous’, 
with ‘their country stamped upon their face’. 
Why not? Compare his attitude with ours to 
the Abbey masterpieces, and there seems 
reason to be thankful! 

With festival here and festival there, the 
London season remains—as it was in Dryden’s 
day—the chief festival of all. What, by com- 
parison, has it presented? Little, I fear, which 
is at once absolutely new and absolutely great. 
We have seen John Gielgud in Christopher 
Fry’s The Lady’s not for Burning originally pro- 
duced last year at the Arts. He gives us-a 
marvellous display of clear speaking, virile 
energy, and personal appeal. Whether Alec 
Clunes did not get nearer the fantastically 
crazed character of Mr. Fry’s vagabond— 
whose aim seems to be, whether hanged or no, 
to get an epigram into every line—I rather 
doubt. But then I have to confess that I never 
found the play itself wholly convincing. The 
gift of words and ready metaphors has its 
immense theatrical value; but drama needs 
something more. Doubtless Mr. Fry will 
achieve it in time. Then we have John 


Clements and Kay Hammond in Farquhar’s 
The Beaux’ Stratagem—not my favourite Farqu- 
har—and Paul Scofield making a great per- 
sonal hit in Terence Rattigan’s Adventure 
Story at the St. James’s. So far as the play is 
concerned I do not find that Mr. Rattigan 
adds very much that is new to what we have 
so long known about Alexander the Great. 
The political problems he faced for world- 
dominance remain. From the standpoint of 
passion, Lee’s The Rival Queens, unconfused 
with a grandmother-in-law, seems to me to put 
the ladies’ case more simply. Also it left plenty 
of truth concentrated in ‘the enduring line: 
‘When Greek meets Greek, then comes the 
tug of war!’ 

Of recent new productions the one which 
would have my vote would be, I think, Ronald 
Gow’s adaptation of Ann Veronica at the Picca- 
dilly. As an adaptation of Wells—who was, 
one recalls, a keen lover of the stage—it does 
not pretend to be absolutely faithful. After all, 
the business of the theatre is the presentation 
of a good play, whatever the source or mixture 
of sources. Richard Ganthony’s Message from 
Mars, so evidently inspired by The War of the 
Worlds, but without any worry about adapta- 
tion, did much better than A Wonderful Visit, 
in which Wells himself collaborated with St. 
John Ervine. Ann Veronica remains a sympa- 
thetic study of the contemporary ‘new woman’ 
in 1909, when it was written. Otherwise it 
becomes now a satirical and sentimental flash- 
back, with elements of burlesque which would 
hardly have been appreciated in Edwardian 
times. None the less the play is serious at the 
heart of it. Wendy Hiller gives a beautiful and 
most appealing study of Ann herself, with 
Robert Harris as Mr. Capes and Cyril Rit- 
chard, ‘stealing the show’—a little too effec- 
tively, perhaps—with his comedy as Hubert 
Manning. Above all, the production by Peter 
Ashmore, with its swift but unpretentious 
changes of scene and with characters passing 
in and out of the play quite naturally, opens up 
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Essais sur les Idées dans Voeuvre de Shakespeare. 
By Paut ReyuHer. Paris: Marcel Didier, 
1947. Pp. xxix+662. 

In whatever respects the Second World War 
and its aftermath may have affected the cul- 
tural relations of this country and France, it 
has evidently not interfered with the critical 
interest of scholars across the Channel in 
Shakespeare. From Marseilles Professor Henri 
Fluchére has issued in ‘Cahiers du Sud’ his 
Shakespeare: Dramaturge élisabéthain; and from 
Paris in ‘Bibliothéque des Langues Modernes’ 
has come Professor Paul Reyher’s mighty 
volume of 700 pages on Les Idées dans Veuvre 
de Shakespeare. It is not surprising to hear that, 
after being temporarily abandoned, it occupied 
the author from 1940 ‘dans des conditions par- 
fois difficiles’ to 1945. The only complete text 
available to him was the ‘Arden’ Shakespeare, 
but he also salutes Professor Dover Wilson in 
the ‘New Cambridge Shakespeare’ as ‘un guide 
précieux’. 

M. Reyher seems to have had in mind 
primarily his own countrymen, with an imper- 
fect knowledge of Elizabethan English, for he 
not only gives his very numerous quotations 
from the plays in modern spelling, but adds in 
footnotes French prose translations. In so 
detailed an exposition there will necessarily be 
included a good deal that is more familiar to 
English than to many French readers. But the 
former also will appreciate the lucidity and 
elegance of M. Reyher’s style, and will follow 
with interest his endeavour to disentangle 
Shakespeare’s ideas from the other elements in 
his dramaturgy. The following sentences (p. 
626) from his general summing up might serve 
as headlines for his essay. 

‘Pour l’auteur dramatique les idées ne 
sont qu’un des éléments de son ceuvre; peut- 
étre, sans doute méme, l’action et les carac- 
téres lintéressent-ils davantage, et la vie 
par-dessus tout. Mais c’est dans la con- 
ception des genres, le choix et le traitement 
des idées, l’idéal qui s’en dégage que l’origi- 
nalité de Shakespeare se manifeste.’ 


Of course, in dealing here with a volume of so 


‘vast scope it is only possible to indicate its 


character in outline. M. Reyher first dis- 
cusses the comedies and emphasizes that many 
of the themes in them were current coin, 
especially in the novels and plays of Lyly. 
Chief among them was love, in all its manifesta- 
tions. Thus love at first sight was a common- 
place of the period. But in a succession of 
comedies Shakespeare shows his originality in 
his treatment of it. ‘Au lieu, comme d’autres, 
de présenter le fait comme inexplicable, il en 
suggére les raisons d’étre dans les caractéres, 
les situations, les circonstances particuliéres,’ 
Contrasted with its conventional presentation 
as a matter of course by Lyly, Pettie, Lodge, 
Greene, and others are Shakespeare’s varia- 
tions on this theme of ‘love at first sight’ in 
The Two Gentlemen, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
Love’s Labour’s Lost, As You Like It, Twelfth 
Night, the two poems, and also Romeo and Fuliet. 

In the long-drawn debate between the 
champions and the assailants o. women 
Shakespeare in the comedies ranges himself 
with the former. His heroines have not the 
epic quality of a Bradamante or a Clorinda, 
a Britomart or a Parthenia, but a Portia, a 
Viola, a Rosalind have otherwise full claim to 
the title. ‘La femme régne dans la comédie de 
Shakespeare, et pour le bien de tous.’ 

Shakespeare, however, does make play with 
the notorious charge against wives of providing 
their husbands with ‘horns’, and in this con- 
nexion M. Reyher contends that Shakespeare 
was probably indebted to Rabelais. Celia in 
As You Like It speaks of ‘Gargantua’s mouth’, 
though at this time no translation of Rabelais 
had appeared. M. Reyher quotes a number of 
allusions to him by English contemporaries and 
thinks that Shakespeare may have known 
enough French to read him. 

When he passes to ‘Les Drames de I’Histoire 
Nationale’ M. Reyher shows that he is aware 
of the problems surrounding the authorship of 
the Henry VI trilogy and of Henry VIII. But for 
his purpose he treats the history plays as a con- 
nected whole. He recognizes that at first sight 
it would seem that in dramas of this type 
characters and events, not ideas, are of pre- 
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dominant interest. But the events are nearly 
always ‘la réalisation de conceptions qui par- 
fois concordent, mais, le plus souvent différent 
et s'opposent; les batailles ne sont 4 l’origine 
que des conflits d’idées’. In the jargon of 
to-day, it is not in weapons, whether cross- 
bows or bombs, but in ideologies that lie the 
springs of warfare. And to Shakespeare the 
governing conception, ‘l’idée maitresse’, that 
links the history plays from Richard II to 
Richard III is the slow but relentless nemesis 
that follows the deposition by force of the law- 
ful and anointed King, whatever his weak- 
nesses, by Hereford and his associates. Thus 
to Shakespeare, as M. Reyher emphasizes, the 
historical evolution through a century of stress 
and conflict was not merely, as in A Mirsor for 
Magistrates and other contemporary works, the 
capricious turning of Fortune’s wheel, but the 
working out of a fundamental moral principle, 
fraught with warning for the people and 
statesmen of his own day. The lesson to be 
learned is the necessity of national unity in an 
island, self-contained and inviolable, without 
imperialist ‘aspirations overseas. And as a 
parallel to John of Gaunt’s dying speech and 
kindred utterances in King John and Cymbeline 
M. Reyher quotes some remarkable lines 
from Ronsard: 


le beau pays anglois, 
Fils de Neptune, tout environné d’onde, 
Et séparé des malices du monde. 


The theme of the evils arising from civil 
factions reappears in the first of the tragedies 
of Shakespeare’s maturity, Julius Caesar. But 
his source is here not the comparatively 
pedestrian annals of Holinshed but the artistic 
biographies of Plutarch, at third hand through 
the vivid versions of Amyot and North. Thus 
Shakespeare here and henceforth in the trage- 
dies is less preoccupied with the reactions of his 
characters to external events than with the 
crises in their souls, of which Brutus and Ham- 
let are predominant examples. Here M. Rey- 
her quotes appositely from Montaigne— 


‘Or ceux qui escrivent les vies, d’autant 
qu’ils s’amusent plus aux conseils qu’aux 
événemens, plus 4 ce qui part du dedans 
qu’a ce qui arrive du dehors, ceux-la me sont 


plus propres. Voila pourquoy, en toutes 
sortes, c’est mon homme que Plutarque.’ 


And he adds that Shakespeare, on his part, 
might have said, ‘C’est mon homme que 
Montaigne.’ Many critics have found in 
Hamlet echoes of Montaigne’s reflections in his 
Essais, available to Shakespeare in Florio’s 
translation, and of which there is an unmistak- 
able reminiscence on Gonzalo’s lips in The 
Tempest. A contrast which M. Reyher empha- 
sizes between Julius Caesar and Hamlet is that 
in the former even the idealist Brutus never 
speaks of any supernatural sanction while 
Hamlet has such often on his lips, “There’s a 
divinity that shapes our ends’, ‘there is special 
providence in the fall of a sparrow’. 

M. Reyher gives an unusual latitude to the 
term ‘tragedies’ when under this heading he 
discusses the ideas of which he is in search in 
All’s Well, Measure for Measure, Troilus and 
Cressida, and even in the main plot of Twelfth 
Night. He suggests that Shakespeare may be 
in part indebted to two now underestimated 
poems, Sir J. Davies’s Nosce Teipsum and John 
Norden’s Vicissitudo Rerum. Norden, agitated by 
the Copernican revolution in astronomy, sets 
forth that under the Ptolemaic system each of 
the spheres from the Primum Mobile to the earth 
is ‘greater or lesser distinct by degree’. This is 
the same idea as is proclaimed in Troilus and 
Cressida by Ulysses: 

The heavens themselves, the planets, and 

this centre, 

Observe degree, priority and place. 


When ‘degree is shak’d’, the result is cata- 
strophe, general disorder, as in the Grecian 
army before Troy. 

It is in King Lear that this cosmic chaos 
exhibits itself in all its ‘sinistre et tragique 
grandeur’. Man and Nature are involved in 
equal ruin, “Des horizons sans borne, des pro- 
fondeurs mystérieuses s’ouvrent a l’imagina- 
tion’. In Macbeth, where incidentally M. 
Reyher exaggerates, I think, Senecan influence, 
this ‘mystery of things’ is symbolized by the 
supernatural ‘soliciting’ of the witches. Thus, 
though man’s will is free he is not the full 
master of his fate. ‘Somme toute, l’idée qui 
parait ressortir des tragédies c’est que l’>homme 
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n’est point le maitre de sa vie. I] ne fait pas ce 
qu’il veut, fait ce qu’il ne veut point et ne sait 
méme pas ce qu'il fait.’ In the ‘dramatic 
romances’, however, Prospero by his magic 
can for a time control destiny ; and Nature in his 
island, in rural Bohemia, and in the Welsh hills, 
is no longer a subversive but a healing power. 
This imperfect interpretation will, I hope, 
brace some readers of English to cope with 
M. Reyher’s formidable but rewarding volume. 
F. S. BOAS 


Shakespearian Tragedy. By H. B. CHartron. 
Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d. 


It was inevitable that after a discreet inter- 
val Professor Charlton should follow up his 
examination of Shakespeare’s comedies by one 
of his tragedies. The Clark Lectures have 
given him his chance. In a modest and dis- 
arming introduction he states his position as a 
follower of Bradley, but the same rationalizing 
and ethical outlook as signalized the earlier 
work is manifest here. There comedy was 
alined to the idea of a profitable social and 
moral life and the raison d’étre of A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream was found in the worldly wisdom 
of Theseus’ speech about the lunatic, the lover, 
and the poet. Here the argument is ‘primarily 
occupied with progress towards the realization 
by Shakespeare of his own idea of tragedy’. 
There is a latent petitio principii, for Shakespeare 
has nowhere, like Chaucer’s monk, given us 
a definition, but only plays, from which the 
moralist can, if he will, extract lessons. It is 
characteristic that Professor Charlton, who can 
write of Othello, “Othello’s tragedy is Othello’s 
and not the outcome of a chance which made 
him contemporary with Iago’, more than 
once cites Philemon Holland’s translation of 
Plutarch’s Morals but never his translation of 
Pliny’s Natural History. 

The best of these 246 pages are the first 82, 
where the inequalities of the earlier tragedies 
are felicitously exposed, the crude melodrama 
of Titus Andronicus, the ‘incredible achievement’ 
of Anne’s wooing, which nothing else in 
Richard III quite equals theatrically, the drama- 
tic devices in the parts of the Groom and the 
Queen and the change (without warrant from 
Holinshed apparently) in the Bolingbroke of the 


later scenes in Richard II, the attempt to give 
the protagonists in the purely fictional Romeo 
and Juliet additional importance by the two 
motives of fate and feud, and the rehandling of 
another man’s work in King John, though the 
Clark lecturer is puzzled by the titular hero of 
Julius Caesar being ‘deliberately written down 
for some dramatic reason or other’. He does 
not seem to appreciate the tremendous dramatic 
impact of the world-conqueror’s presentation 
as great in decay and even after assassination, 
a point admirably demonstrated in pp. 212-32 
of Professor MacCallum’s Shakespeare’s Roman 
Plays (1910). There are some to whom the 
peculiar magnificence of that play seems due to 
this wilful action of the poet more than any 
other. But his puzzlement is the natural out- 
come of a state of mind that refuses to see a 
tragedy (or a comedy, for that matter) as a 
play first and foremost. And now he brings 
this defect, or this quality, if you will, to his 
consideration of the four great masterpieces. 
In each case he is restricted by his self- 
chosen method to examine, so far as he can, 
the title-role more or less in isolation. In 
Hamlet he finds the cause of the tragic nexus 
in the fact that the hero’s way of thinking 
frustrates the object of thought; his mind builds 
abstract patterns, and their relation to reality 
is misapprehended, if not discounted entirely. 
We are thus enabled to explain away “The 
undiscover’d country from whose bourne / No 
traveller returns’ as a momentary lapse of 
memory on the prince-philosopher’s part, since 
he has seen a returned traveller, his father’s 
ghost. This (see London Mercury, October 1937, 
review of Schiicking’s The Meaning of Hamlet) 
is to turn Hamlet into a mental defective, and 
one might just as well argue that when, in her 
botanical excursus apropos of Ophelia’s death, 
the Queen dwells for two lines on the orchis 
mascula, she is deliberately trying to break his 
loss gently to Laertes. Both surely are cases 
where dramatic consistency flies to the winds 
because the poet has taken over the job from 
the playwright for the time being and Ben 
Jonson’s sufflaminandus is in point. Professor 
Charlton will have nothing to do with the 
Dover Wilson theory that the ghost has to be 
proved an honest one; indeed, one would think 
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from his account that a vengeance-murder of 
the de facto King was at Elsinore the easiest 
thing in the world. Similarly, in condemning 
Hamlet’s treatment of Ophelia it does not 
occur to him that the Lord Chamberlain’s 
daughter, not a princess, has without one word 
of explanation repelled the letters and denied 
the access of a member of the royal family at 
the very moment when he was most in need of 
awoman’s sympathy and understanding. With- 
out inquiring too curiously into the nature of 
Kyd’s Hamlet, it is at least possible from an 
examination of The Spanish Tragedy, the greatest 
of Elizabethan stage successes, to see what 
Shakespeare was attempting in his most famous 
play, but it would never occur to Professor 
Charlton to eye Hamlet from such an angle, 
though he notes the changed position of the 
‘To be or not to be’ soliloquy in the second 
quarto as an infallible sign of the author’s 
revision. His attitude to Othello has already 
been mentioned. He lays great stress on the un- 
conventional union of black and white and on 
an idealism too exalted for mundane concerns, 
going carefully and almost exclusively into the 
variations from the story as told by Cinthio. 
Few plays are more difficult than Macbeth 
to reduce to an a priori definition of tragedy be- 
cause, in the form in which it has come down to 
us, there is so little conflict in the hero’s mind. 
He is a brave, violent, ambitious, blood-thirsty, 
superstitious, muddle-headed chieftain who 
succumbs almost instantly to the grossest pos- 
sible temptation. What pity we feel for him is 
probably due to his being instigated to, not dis- 
suaded from, his first crime by the very person 
to whom he should look for moral guidance, 
though there is something in the awful solitude 
of the guilty pair that. makes us anxious for 
them despite ourselves. The passions of excite- 
ment and terror for humanity at the mercy of 
supernatural forces are patently predominant 
here. But the lecturer, while admitting the 
mysterious background, dwells at length on the 
phrase ‘milk of human kindness’ and lets. fall 
the following incisive judgement: ‘He kills 
another man, destroys, that is, another piece of 
human nature. But, doing so, he destroys the 
human nature in himself. It is all as simple as 
that.’ It is not, of course, but this is well put. 


King Lear is by common consent Shake- 
speare’s supreme effort in tragedy, but it was 
first published (in 1608) as a ‘true chronicle 
historie’ and the matter of Edgar found a place 
on its title-page, so that it is, in a sense, the 
first chronologically of the British series of 
historical plays. Its theme is as.much division, 
division of kingdom, family, affection, mind, 
as filial ingratitude and parental misunder- 
standing in both of its fully worked and inter- 
connected plots. It is to be noted that a 
problem posed in Hamlet is solved by Edgar, 
who actually wins his way to his own and much 
more than his own, by assumed idiocy. We do 
not derogate from the majesty and design of 
the play by observing that; but this is not Pro- 
fessor Charlton’s way. He, like most critics 
from Johnson’s time, limits himself primarily 
to the issue of father and daughters and the 
bleak raw state of civilization that encloses 
them; and here, in his zeal for sources and 
minutiae, he says one or two odd thinys. For 
instance, in contrasting Shakespeare’s ‘material 
furnishings’ with the more Elizabethan ones, 
as he thinks, of The True Chronicle of King Leir, 
he conveniently forgets the stocks, which pro- 
ject the later play into the very vortex of 
contemporary English rural life. His com- 
ment on Lear’s ‘O most small fault, / How ugly 
didst thou in Cordelia show! / Which, like an 
engine, wrench’d my frame of nature / From the 
fix’d place, drew from my heart all love, / And 
added to the gall’ is ‘the builder has invented 
his primitive lever for shifting massive blocks, 
and this contrivance is so recognisably unique 
that for its label it has the bare name, “an 
engine”. This nomenclature is a reminder that, 
though King Lear’s is a world of the rudest 
material simplicity, there is a remarkable 
dearth in it of names for even the commonest 
objects of domestic life and day-to-day existence.’ 
Now what is all this? ‘Engine’ is an instru- 
ment of torture (i.e. the rack; compare Kent’s 
‘That would upon the rack of this tough 
world / Stretch him out longer’) and, more- 
over, is glossed accordingly by Onions, if 
indeed it be necessary to look up such a point 
in a Shakespeare lexicon. As a matter of fact 
the Britain of King Lear, with its ‘gods’, about 
which so much ink has been wasted, is not 
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very much more primitive than the Britain of 
Cymbeline, menaced by Rome. It would have 
been more to the purpose to note that no one 
in King Lear is the parent or relative of a little 
child, and no one seems to have had a child- 
hood. The nearest thing to a child is the Fool, 
and when Lear, in the tenderest speech in the 
play, comforts Cordelia with the thought of 
how they will pass their imprisonment, the 
comparison is not to children but caged birds. 
On p. 208 the lecturer derives the storm scene 
from the stage direction ‘thunder and light- 
ning’ accompanying Leir’s ‘Swear not by hell, 
for that stands gaping wide / To swallow thee’ 
in the earlier play. This may be so, but the 
storm and the shelter (a rock, not a hovel) are 
definitely given at the start of the story of 
the Paphlagonian unkind king in Sir Philip 
Sidney’s Arcadia, from which Shakespeare, as 
is well known, took his sub-plot. I quote the 
passage, as I have not seen it quoted in this 
connexion, though it may have been: 


‘It was in the kingdome of Galacia, the 
season being (as in the depth of winter) very 
cold, and as then sodainely growne to so 
extreame and foule a storme, that neuer any 
winter (I thinke) brought foorth a fowler 
child: so that the Princes were euen com- 
pelled by the haile, that the pride of the 
winde blew into their faces, to seeke some 
shrowding place within a certaine hollow 
rocke offering it vnto them, they made it 
their shield against the tempests furie. And 
so staying there, till the violence thereof was 
passed, they heard the speach of a couple, 
who not perceiuing them (being hidde with- 
in that rude canapy) helde a straunge and 
pitifull disputation’, &c. (ed. 1590, lib. 2, 
chap. 10, f. 142). 


It speaks well, no doubt, for Professor 
Charlton’s interest in sources that it can stimu- 
late suggestions of this sort, and his views on, 
for example, a student’s derivation of Iago’s 
name and age from a passage in Holinshed 
(T.L.S., 23 March 1940) and of the non- 
Cinthian defence of Othello on the charge of 
winning Desdemona’s hand by witchcraft from 
the elder Pliny’s account of C. Furius Cresinus 
in Holland’s translation (ibid., 7 February 


1942) might perhaps have found places in his 
footnotes. Like his work on the comedies, these 
lectures are significant documents of moral 
a-priorism applied to dramatic action and 
poetic vision by an intensely conscientious 


brain. 
E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN 


Titus Andronicus. Edited by Joun Dover Wr- 
son. The New Shakespeare. Cambridge 
University Press. 10s. 6d. 


Dover Wilson has been at it again; and in his 
latest addition to the New Shakespeare series 
he presents us with a Titus Andronicus in which 
the first Act is unconfectioned Peele, with the 
four remaining Acts thoroughly and continu- 
ously spiced by Shakespeare. 

But the edition is more than a simple exer- 
cise in disintegration. All the known clues to a 
puzzle that has been teasing us for a century 
or more are clicked deftly, plausibly, and effi- 
ciently into place. To begin with, two expan- 
sions in Act 1 (Il. 96-149 and Il. 341-90) indi- 
cate an earlier and shorter version of Titus, 
which, from its close parallels with Peele’s The 
Honour of the Garter, was written by him in the 
summer of 1593. When the London theatres 
were temporarily re-opened from December 
1593 to February 1594, Shakespeare was 
brought in to help Peele expand his play, 
partly because he was known to be writing a 
poem on the kindred theme of Lucrece and 
partly because Sussex’s company was in a 
hurry. No need to vex our heads with awkward 
questions about Shakespeare’s artistic prostitu- 
tion over a play that is an ‘unworthy . . . object’, 
full of fustian: in the revision Shakespeare was 
having his quiet fun, mocking and parodying 
the Peele style. 

Perhaps the very perfection of Dover Wilson’s 
detailed theory, its ingenious fitting of every 
intricate, angular jigsaw-piece into a complete 
pattern, breeds a perverse and ungrateful 
scepticism. Perhaps, too, it is fairly easy to pull 
pieces out of the theory on its circumference. 
Why, for instance, should two expansions 
making up a fifth of the first Act—and Dover 
Wilson offers us no further examples—be a 
ground for asserting that the whole play has 
been expanded by a fifth? Again, is Shake- 
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speare satisfying his conscience by parodying 
Peele? Dover Wilson may argue that Marcius’ 
speech in 1. iv is an instance of such burlesque; 
but what about the last part of that speech, 
with its beautiful image of Lavinia’s ‘lily hands’, 
which he simply ignores? 

However, the centre of Dover Wilson’s case 
is his opinion of Act I. This, he maintains, is 
both below the lowest Shakespeare level and 
completely lacking in Shakespearian charac- 
teristics: therefore Shakespeare could not have 
written it. It is filled with echoes of Peele: 
therefore Peele did write it. 

To this the unconverted would probably 
reply that while this Act certainly contains 
nothing that is characteristic of the mature 
Shakespeare, it might still have been written 
in a weak or hurried moment by a young and 
imitative Shakespeare; and advocates of this 
view might very well contend that Dover Wil- 
son’s exposition of the artistic deficiencies of 
this Act is much more convincing than his 
collection of alleged parailels with Peele’s other 
work. 

With more space at my disposal I should like 
to elaborate a point that Dover Wilson appears 
to overlook. Briefly, it is this: in The Honour of 
the Garter Peele’s blank verse is marked by a 
high percentage of ‘off-rhymes’—assonances, 
half-rhymes, &c. Now this is a subconscious 
feature, not easily imitated, that would prob- 
ably come instinctively to a poet who had 
written a great deal in rhyme; and the few 
rough tests that I have had time to make lead 
me to think that there is very much more of 
this off-rhyme in The Honour of the Garter than 
in Act I of Titus. On the other hand, a more 
thorough investigation along this line might 
possibly support Dover Wilson’s theory about 
the play’s authorship. 

E. C. PETTET 


Shakespeare Survey. 2. Edited by ALLARDYCE 
Nicott. Cambridge University Press. 
12s. 6d. net. 

How unceasing and overwhelming is the 
growth of literature about Shakespeare! It 
more than fills the big library at Stratford- 
upon-Avon. The British Museum catalogue 
has to be perpetually adjusting itself, and biblio- 


graphies are bulging to bursting-point. Yet 
the more the piles grow the more need is there 
for this excellent ‘Shakespeare Survey’, now in 
its second year. It gives not only an annual 
summary of Shakespearian production but an 
outlook upon writings about Shakespeare all 
over the world. The present number, for 
instance, has an article by Mikhail Morozov, 
Professor of English in Moscow University, on 
‘The Individualization of Shakespeare’s Char- 
acters through Imagery’. This is an exhaus- 
tive analysis, in 23 pages, showing the exact 
references to their own personalities of the 
allusions—imaginative and otherwise—of 
eleven leading characters. Then we have a 
revealing study of ‘Shakespeare in France: 
1900-1948’, by Henri Fluchére, comparing the 
eight complete translations of the plays into 
French that had been undertaken before 1900, 
and emphasizing ‘the psychological bent of 
French criticism’. In ‘International News’ we 
hear of ever-growing Shakespearian interest 
not only in Soviet Russia, but in Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, Poland, Norway, 
China, Austria, Germany, Denmark, Finland, 
Italy, and, one is especially glad to notice, in 
South Africa. ‘Shakespeare in New York’ is 
the subject of a special article by Rosamund 
Gilder, with critical references to Katharine 
Cornell’s Cleopatra and Michael Redgrave’s 
Macbeth. With it all, the man, Shakespeare— 
the ‘friend and fellow’ who came from, and 
went back to, the little country town of Strat- 
ford, and had ‘small Latin and less Greek’— 
survives unshattered. He survives; but he does 
not emerge. This, to be sure, he has never done 
yet. He lives in his characters—men and 
women. 

Perhaps the most notable trend of present- 
day revival, as suggested in Miss St. Clare 
Byrne’s illuminative article on ‘Fifty Years of 
Shakespearian Production’, is the idea—carried 
out particularly by Tyrone Guthrie—that the 
chief essential is to find out what the poet him- 
self wanted, and to get it done. Shakespeare 
may have made blunders. I myself can never 
accept his Joan of Arc—if she was his. But 
what of that? His supreme creative genius and 
insight will outweigh these easily explained 
mistakes a thousandfold. Miss Byrne pays 
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rightful homage to the influence of William 
Poel, whom Granville Barker found—in his 
own words—‘good to steal from’. Here is an 
invaluable selection of prints and photographs, 
showing the changes in scene and costume from 
Charles Kean’s Macbeth (1853) to the theatre- 
in-the-round Taming of the Shrew (Dallas, 1948). 
We have a picture of Poel’s First Quarto Ham- 
let (St. George’s Hall, 1881) which started the 
‘Elizabethan’ revolution in presentation. My 
own most treasured Poel memories are his 
Romeo and Juliet (Royalty, 1905), with Esmé 
Percy and Dorothy Minto as a boy and girl of 
sixteen and fourteen, and his Macbeth (Fulham, 
1909), with Hubert Carter in a big black beard 
and Lillah McCarthy dominating him from 
her toilet-table as an Elizabethan courtesan. 
From several points of view it was the best 
Macbeth 1 have ever seen. 

‘The Booke of Sir Thomas More and its Prob- 
lems’, by R. C. Bald, with reproductions of the 
possible ‘Shakespearian’ additions, is another 
article that will interest many. J. Dover Wil- 
son’s contribution on ‘Ben Jonson and Julius 
Caesar’ leaves one with an even lower opinion 
of ‘rare Ben’ than one had. Just jealousy! 
Leslie Hotson on “The Projected Amphi- 
theatre’, planned for London in 1620, has the 
merit of being at once topical and entertaining. 
The notion seems to have been a kind of cross 
between Wembley and the coming Lambeth 
concert-hall—and Shakespeare was only dead 
four years! But it never happened. 

S. R. LITTLEWOOD 


Dr. Muriel Bowden: A Commentary on the 
General Prologue to The Canterbury Tales. 
Macmillan & Co. Ltd., London. Pp. ix+ 
316. 20s. net. 


It has become almost a commonplace obser- 
vation for students of Medieval English Litera- 
ture that for the last generation most of the 
really important work in this field has been 
carried on in the United States. Whatever the 
reasons, such scholars as Kittredge, Lowes, 
Robinson, Root, Young, Manly, Edith 
Rickert, and Germaine Dempster have contri- 
buted more to our knowledge of Chaucer, and 
especially to our awareness of the world in 


which he moved, than have recent Medievalists 
on this side of the Atlantic. 

' Dr. Bowden is a pupil of that original scholar, 
Professor Roger Sherman Loomis, and the 
volume under review owes a great deal of its 
meticulous regard for scholarly method and 
its freshness of approach to his example. Dr. 
Bowden has set out to give student and general 
reader alike some help in relating the cross- 
section of mainly middle-class society, so 
lovingly depicted in Chaucer’s General Prologue, 
to the life and thought of the period. She has 
done so in a detailed discussion of each indi- 
vidual pilgrim, and by following up the clues 
provided in the editions of Skeat and Robinson, 
she has made much valuable material acces- 
sible to the non-specialist reader. 

There is ‘God’s plenty’ here for every taste: 
for the historian, for the student of social 
customs, for the student of religion, and, last 
but not least, for the ‘picker-up of unconsidered 
trifles’ that make up the life of any period. 
How revealing for the courtly atmosphere of 
fourteenth-century life, the atmosphere in 
which Chaucer’s gracious Squire moves in the 
freshness of his youth, is the long quotation (via 
Coulton) from the French romance Jehan et 
Blonde. One wonders whether Chaucer’s 
Squire would have cut his fingers had he 
carved before his lady as Jehan did, and one 
realizes the kinship of these youths to that para- 
gon of young Knighthood, Perceval, as he 
dreams of his beloved on seeing the three drops 
of blood in the snow. Or there is the Cook with 
his delicious dishes: Dr. Bowden gives one 
recipe of a medieval pie (more can be found 
in the recently published Chaucer’s England) 
which makes one muse about the change in 
culinary tastes, and the strangely comprehen- 
sive palates of our ancestors, who found nothing 
distasteful in flavouring a chicken-stew with 
honey, sugar, almonds, and cinnamon. And, 
on the other hand, there is the Knight, a char- 
acter into whose background Dr. Bowden, 
following her authorities, has delved particu- 
larly skilfully: here, for all the Knight’s high 
qualities, much Medieval cruelty comes to the 
light: a quotation from Machaut describing 
the ruthless taking of Satalie suggests the 
ferocity of Peter of Lusignan, while the mixture 
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of knightly courtesy and barbarous warfare in 
the long quotation about the forays of the 
Teutonic knights into Lithuania shows what 
Chauctr’s friends, the Scropes, accepted as 
part of their calling. How well, too, Dr. 
Bowden chooses her ccrroborative quotations 
in the case of Chaucer’s Pardoner, putting 
his practices against the more general back- 
ground of ecclesiastical veniality, and showing 
his literary relationship with Boccaccio’s egre- 
gious Fra Cipolla. 

Dr. Bowden’s book does not aim at origina- 
lity: accepted ideas about Chaucer’s pilgrims 
are confirmed rather than changed. Nor is 
there any attempt at a general summing-up of 
Chaucer’s attitude to society. Dr. Bowden does 
not explicitly stress the essential middle-class 
character of Chaucer’s pilgrims, nor does she 
attempt to sum up his attitude to the values of 
society in general. But the whole point of her 
admirable compilation is to help the student 
in his task of seeing the ‘sondry folk’ of the pil- 
grimage as men and women of an age sin- 
gularly rich in cultural, religious, and social 
cross-currents, an age in which the Knight’s ex- 
ploits on the borders of Christendom and the 
Merchant’s economic practices were equally 
valid, an age tolerant of the Squire’s Courtly 
Love and of the Wife of Bath’s marital vicis- 
situdes, with the contradictions inherent in 
these divergent attitudes to life not yet involved 
in the conflict of later years. 

JOHN E. HOUSMAN 


Ibsen’s Dramatic Technique. By P. F. D. TEN- 

NANT. Bowes & Bowes. 125. 6d. 

It is only within the last year that Ibsen’s 
claim to be considered, not as a social reformer, 
but as an artist has received actively sympa- 
thetic critical consideration in this country. 
Miss M. C. Bradbrook’s Jbsen the Norwegian 
reviewed the plays as milestones in the progress 
of an artist; Mr. Brian W. Downs in Jbsen: The 
Intellectual Background examined the strands of 
social, political, and literary history that went 
to the making of a purely theatrical genius; and 
now Mr. P. F. D. Tennant concentrates more 
closely than any English critic before him on a 
stage technique which was to exert a quicken- 
ing influence on every theatre in Europe. 


The historical accident that established Ibsen 
on the wrong eminence and left him there has 
its comic side. His plays were introduced to 
the English stage at a time when it had for 
many years almost abandoned the attempt to 
reflect seriously the life of the day. The ardent 
sponsors of the new kind of play were not blind 
to its remarkable technical qualities, but being 
themselves resolved that the theatre should in 
their time learn to discuss real problems in the 
language of adults, they were naturally inclined 
to stress the matter rather than the form of the 
masterpieces they were pressing on a bewil- 
dered public. The cry of outraged propriety 
raised at the first performances in London upset 
their balance still further and settled the course 
of the protracted debate. Mr. Shaw and his 
supporters flashed out their swords in defence 
of Ibsen’s ideas. They were given no time for 
aesthetic contemplation or for a cool examina- 
tion of technique, and they were much taken 
aback when The Wild Duck appeared to deride 
the rigorous truthfulness which Ghosts and 
A Doll’s House had seemed to glorify. It was as 
though a political leader had crossed the floor 
of the House. However, they were equal to the 
emergency; they continued to have much the 
better of the fierce dialectical exchanges; and 
we can readily allow that without the brilliance 
and the vehemence of their unbalanced advo- 
cacy Ibsen to-day might be, like Strindberg, 
a great foreign dramatist whose name we 
respected and whose work we almost completely 
ignored. 

And with the acceptance of Ibsen nobody 
was tempted to fight the battle over again 
merely for the sake of proving that the victory 
should have been gained on different grounds. 
Yet there is good reason now for the present 
attempts at a general revaluation. The mis- 
takes of the early critics in trying to puzzle out 
of the later plays a postscript to the social 
dramas which was never intended to be there 
are still apt to bedevil modern performances of 
The Master Builder and others of the later plays. 
Actors as well as students of drama will draw 
entertainment as well as instruction from Mr. 
Tennant’s patient and imaginative examina- 
tion of Ibsen’s methods. The value of the 
examination lies in a painstaking accumulation 
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of detail. Mr. Tennant has even gone to the 
length of producing statistical tables and 
graphs of asides, stage whispers, monologues, 
and instances of thinking aloud which record 
the infinite variations which Ibsen aade in the 
rigid conventions which he imposed on himself 
after he had deliberately forsaken verse in the 
interests of the illusion of reality. It is scarcely 
possible to illustrate the merits of this study by 
means of quotation. The important thing is 
that Ibsen throughout is treated, not as a 
thinker nor as a psychologist, but as an illu- 
sionist and an artist. After all, it was for being 
just that and no morc, for having served art at 
the expense of life, that in the last of his plays, 
When We Dead Awaken, the stern old Nor- 
wegian holding a doom’s session on Professor 
Rubek, seems to condemn himself. 
A. V. COOKMAN 


John Aubrey and his Friends. By ANTHONY 
PowELL. Eyre & Spottiswoode, London. 
Pp. 335. 18s. net. 

John Aubrey, that great pioneer of English 
biography, and one of the most interesting and 
delightful literary characters of the seventeenth 
century, isnow only beginning to be appreciated 
not merely as a curiosity but as an important 
and significant English writer. It is true that 
an excellent (though bowdlerized) edition of 
his Short Lives, edited by Andrew Clark, was 
published by the Oxford University Press as 
long ago as 1898. It has, of course, long been 
out of print, and it is high time that it was re- 
edited. John Collier’s Scandals and Credulities of 
John Aubrey (1931) is a pleasant selection of the 
Lives made by an editor who did not suffer 
from Clark’s Victorian inhibitions. One of 
Lytton Strachey’s vivid little essays in Portraits 
and Characters is devoted to Aubrey, and there 
is an admirable appreciation of his work as a 
biographer by Mr. Harold Nicholson in his 
Development of English Biography, but, until the 
publication of the volume now under review, 
no full-length study of the man and his work. 
had appeared except the bulky, inaccessible, 
and not very readable Memoir by John 
Britton, published by the Wiltshire Topographi- 
cal Society in 1845. 
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Mr. Powell has a magnificent subject and an 
almost embarrassing wealth of material. He 
has produced a work which is clearly the 
result of much patient and loving research and 
which, though not powerful or incisive, is both 
scholarly and readable. He is a very unas- 
suming biographer and, wherever possible, he 
uses his author’s own words, weaving phrases 
from his numerous notes and memoranda with 
much skill into his narrative as in the following 
passage describing Aubrey’s life at Broad 
Chalke: 


‘Meanwhile he toyed with his “memoires 
of naturall remarques” and watched the 
covers of his books in the closet at Broad 
Chalke stain—until “in feaverish autumns” 
he could not tell the colour of the leather— 
with a “hoare mouldiness”, from the damp 
mists of the downs. In this idyllic retreat, 
undisturbed by the tribe of duns and 
attorneys, for a while at least he could 
work and muse. “By my Parlour window” 
grew “a Bon-Chrestien Peare tree against 
the wall” of curious shape: in the garden 
beyond “a Warden-peare neer to a Ewe- 
tree, that is to say within a yard or lesse, the 
Peare tree reclines from the ewe tree, as by 
an antipathy, and lookes as if it were shorne 
that way”. Sometimes he tested the mono- 
syllabic echo in the kitchen-garden “sullen 
and mute till you advance (some) paces on 
the easie ascent, at which place one’s mouth 
is opposite to the middle of the height of the 
house at right angles;” sometimes he fished 
in the stream which he had stocked with 
crayfish.’ 

In this pleasant, ambling style the reader is 
carried through the labyrinth of Aubrey’s 
strange, muddled, unsuccessful yet not unhappy 
career. A number of his letters are printed in 
full, a chapter is devoted to his friends, the 
‘amici’, and an appendix contains a useful 
catalogue and description of his works. 

This is certainly not the final study of Aubrey. 
Lytton Strachey’s few pages (not mentioned by 
Mr. Powell) give a more vivid picture of the 
man than the whole of this scholarly, accurate, 
but rather colourless biography. Nevertheless 
Mr. Powell deserves commendation for pro- 
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ducing a useful, honest, well-organized piece 
of work which will be read with pleasure and 
profit by all students of seventeenth-century 
literature who are fortunate enough to have 
access to it, and which, it is to be hoped, may 
serve as a quarry full of fascinating material to 
some Lytton Strachey of the future who will do 
full justice to the character and genius of the 
‘roving and magotie headed’ author of The 
Short Lives, The Miscellanies, and The Naturall 
Historie of Wiltshire. 
V. DE S. PINTO 


English Emblem Books. By RosEMARY FREEMAN. 
Chatto & Windus. 21s. 


It may be remembered in Euphues that at 
one moment when Euphues himself was poring 
over an emblem book in search of witty ideas, 
his wife was looking into another from which 
to take a picture to embroider his coat. It 
may be remembered, too, that Lyly gave the 
first part of his story of Euphues the added 
sub-title of ‘The Anatomy of Wit’; and it was 
precisely wit of this nature that was the purpose 
of emblematic writing. As Miss Freeman says 
in her book: ‘. . . although the intelligence 
required to perceive that wit may not have 
been of a particularly high order, the man who 
had successfully followed an emblem writer 
through his exposition of theconnection between 
a symbol and its significance was left with the 
same pleasant assurance that his reason had 
not been allowed to fust in him unused as is the 
man who today follows the oblique approach 
of an advertiser or guesses a clue in a cross- 
word puzzle.’ In short, the English emblem 
book is something of a curiosity in literature. 

The object of the emblem book was to 
present an allegorical picture whose meaning 
could be made even more explicit by a suc- 
ceeding prose explanation or set of verses; 
then duly, a moral followed; for instance, ‘And 
he repents in Thornes, that sleeps in Beds of 
Roses’ or— 


The blast that nipt thy youth, will ruine thee; 


That hand that shook the branch will 
quickly strike the tree. 


Both these examples come from the prince 


among emblem writers—Francis Quarles. 
Quarles it is as an emblem writer who still 
holds the memory, and for the very good reason, 
as Miss Freeman points out, that his poetry was 
not without merit. ‘In these Emblems we find 
almost every species of metre the English 
Language affords’ was Pope’s one and only 
comment about Quarles that was not a 
disparagement of his verse. Moreover, if 
modern critical opinion would not endorse 
Pope’s solitary compliment (lack of rhythmical 
pliability in spite of metrical variety is a serious 
fault in Quarles), at least Pope’s comment 
accounts for the popularity which attended 
Quarles’s Emblemes (1635) and his Hiero- 
glyphikes of the Life of Man (1638). 

Other contemporaries to be reckoned with 
include Herbert, who felt the appeal of emblem 
writing, but never succumbed fully to the 
ranks of emblem writers; Crashaw, who de- 
signed his own emblems for his final book; 
and Vaughan, whose volume Silex Scintillans 
(1650-6), taking its title from its frontispiece 
(comprising of a flinty heart struck with a 
thunderbolt), opens with the poem, Authoris de 
se Emblema. Again there are the Catholic 
emblem books whose inspiration came from 
the Continent and to, which Miss Freeman 
devotes an original chapter of research. In 
this context, too, it might be noted that Quarles 
drew his plates from these continental fore- 
runners. Yet by the time of Bunyan the high 
and palmy days of emblem writing were over: 
Bunyan’s volume A Booke for Boys and Girls 
(1686) to all intents and purposes marks the 
end of the tradition. 

Miss Freeman, in her survey of this curiosity 
in literature, links it to the main tradition of 
allegory as it was handed down from the 
Middle Ages and developed through Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean times; as it was employed 
by Spenser, and later employed somewhat 
differently by the metaphysical poets. To 
each development as it comes, the author brings 
an inquiring mind, and in one sense her book 
is like a voyage of discovery down a small 
creek in the mainland of English Literature. 
Yet like such a voyage it is both invigorating 
and worth while. 

NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE 
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Four Favourites. By D. B. WynpHAM LeEwss. 

Evans Brothers. 9s. 6d. 

Four English Portraits. By RicHARD ALDINGTON. 

Evans Brothers. 9s. 6d. 

This new pastime of arranging characters 
and subjects in sets of four could be indefinitely 
prolonged. It is a good plan as well as an 
agreeable pursuit, for by limiting his examples 
to a certain number, and an even number at 
that, the author gives to his work a symmetry 
and precision not to be found in a book of more 
casual construction. Almost before he has 
glanced at the Table of Contents the reader 
asks, “Which four?’ And, having seen the 
answer, he slides imperceptibly into a medita- 
tion upon what his own choice would have 
been. There would be no question of a Piers 
Gaveston or a Robert Carr in the quartette 
labelled ‘Favourites’, for the term is used in its 
wider sense and all is refreshingly heterosexual. 
Lord Melbourne does, however, look a little 
odd ranked with the Pompadour, Godoy, and 
Potemkin. His presence is explained by Mr. 
Wyndham Lewis’s theory that young Victoria’s 
feeling for her first Prime Minister and the 
feelings of Louis XV, Maria Luisa, and 
Catharine II can all be lumped under the 
same heading, however different in operation 
and degree. Was she really ‘infatuated’, as the 
other three undoubtedly were? Then why not 
Disraeli, who dominated her mature heart with 
a romantic technique even more remarkable 
than that employed by ‘dear Lord M.’? 

We meet Disraeli rather unexpectedly 
among the Four English Portraits. Mr. Alding- 
ton, like Mr. Wyndham Lewis, supplies no 
imaginary conversations, imputes no conjec- 
tured motives, makes no incursions into the 
field of fiction. For this at least one reader is 
grateful to them both. Borderline biography 
can be very baffling, especially when the line 
wavers to and fro in the manner of the Scottish 
Border before the Union of the Crowns. The 
approach of Mr. Aldington is more offhand, 
his style is more familiar, and his wit less 
astringent; but he, too, has dealt effectively 
with his four personalities—the Prince Regent, 
the young Disraeli, Squire Waterton, the 
young Dickens. It should be pointed out, 
however, that the Dukes of Cumberland and 


Gloucester, whose matrimonial adventures led 
to the Royal Marriage Act, were George III’s 
brothers, not his great-uncles: and surely it is 
not the ‘solemn Tory’ but the morose Left 
Winger who is now most likely to wax indig- 
nant over the nickname ‘Prinney’ and the 
flamboyant figure which it conjures up? 
DOROTHY MARGARET STUART 


Canon Charles Kingsley. By Una Pope-HeEn- 
nEssy. Chatto & Windus. 18s. 


After Charles Kingsley had been so long 
neglected, it is strange that we should have 
had two biographies of him within the space of 
two years—and those as readable and stimu- 
lating as Guy Kendall’s Charles Kingsley and his 
Ideas (reviewed in English, Spring, 1948) and 
now Dame Una Pope-Hennessy’s Canon Charles 
Kingsley. To those interested in Kingsley as 
novelist, social reformer, churchman, poet, 
and personality, the contrast in style and in 
method between these two approaches will 
provide material for discussion. For instance, 
Dame Una has laid considerable emphasis on 
Kingsley the ‘marine biologist’, the amateur 
naturalist who, she claims, would have been 
among our finest writers on the subject if he 
had not been engaged in the contrary activity 
of social reform. Mr. Kendall, on the other 
hand, was rather more interested in Kingsley 
as a personality: dealing with achievement 
rather than potentiality, with the more obvious 
—and likeable—features of his life. His book 
was perhaps the more personal and sym- 
pathetic approach to Kingsley as a personality: 
a man whose ready emotions sometimes be- 
trayed him into unconsidered action. 

Some of her readers will disagree with Dame 
Una when she asserts that: ‘If Kingsley had 
died at this time at the age of five and thirty 
we should all think of him as a man of great 
promise cut off in his prime, but twenty more 
years of life added nothing to his literary 
reputation. In Westward Ho! he had reached 
the pinnacle of his achievement.’ Certainly 
that view will not endear the present biographer 
to readers of The Water Babies and Hereward the 
Wake. Incidentally, Dame Una deals with 
Westward Ho! at some length, and for this 
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west-country men, in particular, will be grateful 
to her. 

It is in regard to Kingsley the man, however, 
that one finds the greatest contrast in approach 
and angle of vision. Guy Kendall obviously 
admired Kingsley, not uncritically but with a 
strong feeling that, setting aside his ambiguities 
of behaviour and the unhappy controversies, 
here was an honest, well-meaning, and lovable 
man. Dame Una, whose approach is much 
sharper, much more penetrating, brings to her 
aid a greater weight of personal data, including 
letters and the drawings Kingsley made to 
illustrate his first literary work, The Saint’s 
Tragedy. Her portrait is more complex, but 
rather less coherent. In the early part of the 
book she seems to emphasize the fact that 
Kingsley seldom or never laughed; and her 
critical detachment sometimes impels her to 
see her subject in an unsympathetic or even 
ridiculous light, when Mr. Kendall would 
probably have been more indulgent. But 
perhaps the real difference between hers and 
Mr. Kendall’s book is that, whilst Dame Una 
tells us most about Kingsley, Mr. Kendall tried 
to help us understand him. Whether one 
prefers the one to the other, depends, of course, 
on one’s attitude to Kingsley himself. 

LEWIS WILSHIRE. 


Essays and Reflections. By HaRoLD CuiLp. With 
a Memoir by S. C. Roserts. Cambridge 
University Press. 8s. 6d. ' 

Harold Child was of exceptional versatility. 
Besides being a man of letters, he was a music- 
lover, an actor of experience, a traveller, a 
sportsman, and something of a gourmet. He 
lived a full life rich in scholarship and good 
friends. Many will remember him as the 
contributor to the Cambridge History of English 
Literature, The Times, and the Literary Supple- 
ment; his friends will remember him as one 
who sought and found happiness not only for 
himself but for others. 

Child’s kindly nature is well shown in his 
writings, and this book, containing thirteen of 
his critical essays, three of his Christmas re- 
flections, and sixteen Ephemera, is in no way 
an exception. 

Unlike many critics, Child does not make 


his reviews mere vehicles for his own opinions; 
he considered that his duty was to explain the 
scope of the work and comment on its sub- 
stance. He preferred (as Mr. Roberts says in 
the Memoir) ‘to look for what was good... 
in a book or play and to make his criticism “a 
positive measure of taking in more and more” 
of the author’s message’. There is no belittling 
or overpraise. A scrupulous fairness is main- 
tained irrespective of his own convictions. 
Whether he deals with older writers such as 
Ben Jonson, Shakespeare, and Fletcher, or 
moderns as Yeats, de la Mare, Barrie, he 
approaches the subject with the expectation of 
enjoyment. There is no parade of learning; 
no unloading of foreign tags or recondite 
quotation. His touch is light and graceful, 
and at times even racy. Occasionally he 
digresses. He has the gift of felicitous, arresting 
expressions: of Jonson’s Drink to me only, ‘the 
poem is empty of all spontaneous feeling 
particularly that of love’; Yeats, ‘a man who 
never found himself’; de la Mare, ‘it takes a 
poet to make old words new and turn sound 
to stars’; Leigh Hunt, ‘he did not progress, he 
fluttered’; Trollope, ‘he drank huge draughts 
of English home-brewed from his own enor- 
mous tankard’; Stevenson, ‘his very pretty 
wine-glasses of thought’. 

Child makes also some shrewd general 
observations: ‘the nineties made rather a pet 
of Sin’; ‘the present age is busy hammering 
as new a music and forging as new a beauty as 
may be out of the hardest and ugliest material 
it can find’. He excels at painting the historic 
scene by quick, deft touches and striking 
analogies; referring to tie dressing up of 
Congreve’s corpse he says: “Those bandaged 
feet are the coarseness and immorality of the 
comedy of his day. His splendid clothes and 
imposing wig are the airs and graces of the 
society about which he wrote and of the manner 
in which he wrote about it. And the eyes are 
blind because it has rarely occurred to anyone 
how far Congreve did actually see into truth, 
and what his vision showed him.’ 

But Child is most at his ease in the Ephemera. 
These are short, attractive articles on such 
homely subjects as ‘Meals in the Train’, the 
‘Decay of the Music-hall’, and ‘Holiday 
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’ Reading’. Here Child’s delicacy of manner 
and buoyant humour have full scope. There 
is no deep thought, but acute observation, 
sympathy, and abundant common sense. His 
description of the earnest six-year-old waitress 
in ‘A Hill-top Lunch’, the Brazilian golf match 
in ‘Tropical Fauna’, and, above all, the amusing 
‘Reading in Bed’ are delightful: ‘Big books, 
moreover, take two hands, and one of the 
nicer points of the art of reading in bed is to 
keep one hand warm under the clothes while 
the other does all the work, holding the book 
and turning the pages—preferably with the 
thumb from the bottom, but in case of emer- 
gency, with help from the nose, or even the 
tongue.’ 
ALFRED JACKSON 


The Collected Poems of Fohn Gawsworth. Sidgwick 
& Jackson. 10s. 6d. 


It is pleasant to have Mr. Gawsworth’s 
poems collected, for he has been attracting 
attention for some years with his small volumes 
of verse and his contributions to the journals. 

He is a craftsman of considerable skill, 
reminding one of those jewellers who work in 
hammered silver and semi-precious stones— 
cornelian, agate, moonstone, and amethyst; 
he will paint you a dainty miniature from your 
treasured photograph; he combines the vers-de- 
société of a bygone age with the tang of twen- 
tieth-century bitterness. He can turn a faultless 
sonnet, and yet convince his readers with a 
near-sonnet, and the sonnet is almost the 
longest verse-form in which he indulges, for, to 
him, brevity is the soul of poetry. 

He is widely travelled and widely read. He 
carries his audience from England to Egypt, 
from Italy to India; he ranges through Roman 
history and Egyptian mythology; he can write 
in styles so varied as to be reminiscent of 
Byron and of Housman at the two extremes, 
though he never attempts Byron’s luxuriance, 
nor does he achieve Housman’s #fatalistic 
economy of phrase, though he comes near it in 
such verses as: 

The worthy are not always just 
Nor are the noble always brave, 
And yet all mingle in the dust 
Of the one grave. 
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and the poem called Grief, beginning: 
I stepped across the ploughland 
And plunged into the wheat 
And every step I took there 
Found petals at my feet. . . .’ 


Here is an extraverted writer who does not 
suffer from ‘poetic isolation’. He is conscious 
of other men all the time he is writing; he 
writes to them, and for them, and about them, 
he dedicates to friends and public men, he com- 
memorates births and deaths. As he says him- 
self ‘Love, life and death are the eternal themes’, 
and he travels the world as a poetic journalist, 
writing-pad and Biro in hand, ready to jot 
down in skilful rhyme and metre the thoughts 
called up by the sights and events around him. 
In the main he is lucid: when he is not he 
provides notes in an appendix, which are at 
times very necessary, as in the case of The 
Gadfly which begins: 

O I am damned, and damned, and damned 


again 
Who have a gadfly buzzing in my brain. ... 


and gives no clue whatever, even to the most 
erudite student of Papal history, that the poem 
is about the ninth-century Pope John VIII. 
Two ingredients are almost absent from this 
dish: the flavouring of religion and the spice 
of humour. The first, which is conspicuous 
in many contemporary collections, is repre- 
sented only by one poem, Easter, and the 
second, not at all, unless one can count as 
humour the unforgivable—and unforgettable 
More chaste than Dian, yet no less pursued. 
CICELY BOAS 


SEVEN MORE POETS 

Thrift and Sea-Campion. By WiLFRED ROWLAND 
CuiLpe. Beamsley Press. 

Sonnets on the Fens. By ConsTANcE BREED. 
Fortune Press. 55. 

Flowers and Other Poems. By CHARLEs F. SHARP. 
Fortune Press. 6s. 

The Far Ascent. By V. N. BuusHan. Padma 
Publication, Bombay. 

Natarajah. By Tampmuttu. Editions Poetry, 
London. 1s. 6d. 
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Beyond the Terminus of Stars. By Huco Man- 

NING. Phoenix Press. 55. 

The Pattern of a Dark. By Joun SunDOwWNE. 

Phoenix Press. 6s. 

The seven poets under review fall naturally 
into two groups of three, with the seventh 
bridging the gulf between. And what a gulf 
it is! The first group belongs to the old- 
fashioned, lucid, disciplined school, which is 
coming back into favour with a ‘new look’; 
the second group belongs to the school which 
was ‘new’ twenty years ago and which seems 
to be settling down to a permanent place in our 
literature. . 

The first group, as one would expect, deals 
largely with Nature, and most particularly 
with flowers. Mr. Rowland Childe’s thirteen 
poems from Iona and its surrounding oceans 
bear the title Thrift and Sea-Campion but might 
as easily be called ‘Harebells and Grass of 
Parnassus’, for all the poems contain pictures 
of that wild coast where such things grow, and 
are painted in the brilliant hues of ‘turquoise 
and purple green’ which the poet knows and 
loves. 

Miss Constance Breed is almost as faithful 
to her native fens. The twelve well-constructed 
sonnets which form Part I of her book might 
as easily, had she been a votaress of another 
Muse, have been twelve water-colours depict- 
ing her home surroundings at different seasons 
of the year; the other poems in the book show 
the same understanding of set verse-forms; 
particularly successful is the triolet: 


When first I loved I did not know 
That love would yield so little pleasure, 
So much of grief it would bestow; 
When first I loved I did not know— 
How could I tell—my heart aglow, 
Believing in this earthly treasure, 
When first I loved? I did not know 
That love would yield so little pleasure. 


Mr. Charles Sharp tells us in a short Fore- 
word the courageous story of his conquest of 
the handicap of blindness. ‘I decided to try to 
memorize whatever I composed and to revise 
and recite each piece carefully before dictation. 
No less than 71 of the poems in this selection 
were thus produced.’ In the poems themselves 


there is no hint of this handicap unless the 
author is deliberately writing of his experiences 
as in The Blind Man Feels or In the Eye Hospital; 
otherwise he tells of flowers and gardens and 
seasons as though he could see them; he has 
a keen interest in the national situation, and 
many of the war-poems deal with the exploits 
of airmen and with such men of the moment as 
Churchill, Roosevelt, and Stalin; there is also 
a strong religious vein running through the 
book, and it is meticulously accurate in rhym- 
ing and scansion. The author expresses the 
hope that ‘these simple rhymes . . . will cheer 
others as much as they have cheered me in my 
blindness’. 

Mr. V. N. Bhushan’s poems, which bridge 
the gulf between the two styles, come to us 
from Bombay. Although they have a mystical 
turn, these poems, in the main, are not difficult; 
they have metre, even when they have few 
rhymes, and they contain a wealth of Eastern 
colour and imagery. They lead us on to the 
more complex poem of Mr. Tambimuttu ‘for 
Mr. T. S. Eliot’s 60th birthday’. This is 
clearly the work of an ardent disciple, for both 
in structure and style it follows Mr. Eliot’s 
pattern. The author says, in a prefatory letter 
addressed to Mr. Eliot: ‘I thought I would 
dedicate one of the new poems to you. The 
incredible event of your sixtieth birthday, 
incredible to me, for several reasons, has 
produced this one which I originally named 
“Mr. Eliot’s Circus”, a name which will clear 
up some of the dark corners.’ 

Mr. Hugo Manning’s sequence of fifteen 
poems is offered to us with no further explana- 
tion than that some of the sections have already 
appeared in as widely scattered cities as Lon- 
don, New York, Toronto, and Buenos Aires. 
The whole poem reflects the unrest of the age. 
Much of it is seen through the eyes of ‘Lola’ 
‘the shining doll of merchants’ who wanders 
the world from Buda-Pest to Lisbon, from 
Lisbon to Rio, and whose vaguely outlined 
personal history becomes tangled in the terrors 
of world warfare. Probably the most successful 
section of the poem is that in which Unrest, 
Rumour, Conflict, Murder, Famine, and 
Disillusion speak in turn. A part of Rumour’s 
speech runs as follows: 
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I am a weeping sea in your winter’s tidings, 

Washing your shore with the waves of fear. 

I am the poison and kiss in your daily quick- 

sands, 

The lightning messenger wooing the eye of 

your ear. 

I am the parrot of your tongue telling of 

your tempestuous part, 

The vision in your crystal, the foreboding in 

your heart. 

Mr. John Sundowne’s book is well produced 
on hand-made paper. His poems are largely 
concerned with the heart—in fact, the word 
‘heart’ occurs in no less than thirty-seven out 
of the forty-nine. There is a strong mystical 
vein here: 


SHORTER 


Shakespearean Production in England. By M. Sr. 
CxiarE Byrne. Part 7. Hamlet. Common 
Ground, Ltd., Sydney Place, London, S.W. 7. 


This seventh of Miss St. Clare Byrne’s film- 
strip revelations of Shakespeare as seen on the 
stage is, if anything, more entrancing than 
its predecessors. Alike in the film-strips them- 
selves and in Miss Byrne’s comment, the con- 
centration upon one particular play has a 
special value. It offers a closer comparison. 
To those of us who have seen every Hamlet in 
the fifty-odd years since Forbes-Robertson’s 
Lyceum production, the tradition followed by 
John Gielgud, who recalls Forbes-Robertson 
in so many ways, sti]! seems the best. The dress 
of almost any period can boast a value in 
showing Shakespeare’s ageless humanity. At 
the same time, unarmed costume, such as that 
of to-day, has the drawback of diverting one’s 
attention by pieces of necessary trickery, like 
the snatching of a sword from the wall. One 
feels the Elizabethan compromise, which 
Shakespeare himself accepted, is the best basis 
for a standard production. Most will agree 
that the Edwin-Long portrait of Henry Irving’s 
Hamlet provided, as Miss Byrne suggests, the 
‘most satisfactory and masculine of the Hamlet 
tunics’. What a pity we cannot get any hint 
of the magic of Irving’s performance, above all 
in the fierce scene with Ophelia! This was, 


Too much of a heart burnt to the death 
Of a heart caught in its breath 

Without the gold of each in the pot 
Melted down to the form 

Of neither. O for the vision in the dream 
For daylight. 


We are told in a note on the jacket that “These 
poems are the beginning of a working out of a 
pattern or a chart’—so may we hope for a 
further volume from the writer’s pen? 

These seven books are all interesting in their 
different ways and give a fair picture of the 
transition which is taking place in modern 
verse-writing. 

CICELY BOAS 


NOTICES 


according to Bram Stoker, by no means just 
‘thinking aloud’. ‘Passion, my boy, passion!’ 
were his words. 

We have a wealth of other pictorial remin- 
ders—Garrick, Kemble, ‘Master Betty’, Phelps, 
Macready, Charles Kean, and other great ones 
gone, and present-day Hamlets galore, includ- 
ing John Gielgud, Sir Laurence Olivier, Alec 
Guiness, Paul Scofield, and Donald Wolfit. 
Among American Hamlets are recollections of 
Edwin Booth and of John Barrymore’s memor- 
able production at the Haymarket. It is 
unfortunate, perhaps, that we do not see any- 
thing of E. H. Sothern’s curiously appealing 
Hamlet, presented at the Waldorf (now the 
Strand) in 1907. It was the old ‘melancholy 
Dane’ of Booth come to life again. 


Collected Poems. By Artuur S. Bourinot. 

Ryerson Press. $3. 

Mr. Bourinot’s first book of poems appeared 
in 1915. Since then his work has become 
widely known throughout Canada, although 
little of it has appeared in this country save in 
a few anthologies specifically devoted to Cana- 
dian writing. His themes are mainly lyrical 
and many of them are nostalgic reveries in 
which colour and the seasons play an important 
part. When Mr. Bourinot turns his attention 
to narrative and historical themes such as 
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Young Abe Lincoln and Marguerite de Roberval 
his verse still remains fluent, if a little trite in 
execution: it lacks the tautness which would 
lift it above the level of good magazine verse. 
Yet there is a freshness and sincerity about the 
collection which, if it does not tell of any major 
talent, at least provides a satisfying display of 
quiet distinction. 


Music-Survey. Publishers New Wolsey, 244 

High Holborn. 2s. 6d. 

This magazine edited by Donald Mitchell 
and published four times a year, has now 
reached its sixth issue. It is a well-printed re- 
view with a leaning to recent musical develop- 
ments. Its articles, though learned, are not 
severely technical, and the writing is on a high 
level. It covers most musical activities of the 
day and is not insular in ics predilections, the 
current issue, for examp!e, containing articles 
on music in Holland, Schénberg in America, 
Sibelius and ‘the modern mind’, besides a 
valuable review of Frank Howes’s Man, Mind 
and Music: and an admirable study of Schu- 
bert’s E minor Piano Sonata. 


The Art of the Essayist. Edited by C. H. Locxerr. 
Longmans. 3s. 6d. 


This book is a delightful addition to that 
excellent series The Heritage of Literature. It 
consists of a number of Essays—well chosen by 
Mr. Lockett to illustrate the rich variety of 
English writers in this field of literature from 
Francis Bacon down to the present day. A 
charming bedside anthology for the general 
reader, it will prove also a stimulating com- 
panion to the English work in the higher forms 
of Secondary Schools. 


The Selected Prose of Edmund Burke. Edited and 
introduced by Sm Pumie Macnus. The 
Falcon Press. 5s. 

Sir Philip Magnus is an acknowledged 
authority on Edmund Burke and his selection 
of characteristic passages from speeches and 
letters will certainly be welcomed. In them we 
recapture the full force of Burke’s remarkable 
personality; the energy, eloquence, extrava- 
gances of a man who, whatever his political and 


personal defects, pursued with unswerving zeal 
the causes he supported. The Impeachment of 
Warren Hastings and the fierce controversy on 
the American Colonies take on increased 
urgency when viewed again through the 
medium of Burke’s impassioned prose. And his 
letters, especially those “To a Noble Lord’ and 
‘To Philip Francis’ show all his power, pun- 
gency, and sincerity. Few will disagree with 
Sir Philip’s estimate that: ‘his words, at white 
heat, seem to leap the gulf which normally 
separate prose from poetry with the result that 
the political and imperial grammar which he 
outlined remains embodied in some of the finest 
passages of our literature.’ 

The book is prefaced by an admirably con- 
cise appraisal of Burke’s character and life and 
does much to add to its enjoyment. 


American College English. By Harry R. War- 
FEL, Ernst G. Matuews, and Joun C. 
BusHMAN. American Book Co. $3.50. 


This elaborate and weighty tome is intended 
to provide ‘a year’s work in English composi- 
tion for College students’. It deals with all 
branches of English grammar and composition, 
even writing and spelling. The English teacher 
will be astonished at the detail with which the 
subjects are treated, and be bewildered by the 
multiplicity of definitions, headings, and classifi- 
cation. If, however, he makes allowance for the 
difference in educational outlook, he will find 
much to assist him. 

The book is excellently printed on good 
paper and well bound. 


English, The Natural Method. By B. L. Vut- 
LiaAMy. East Anglican Magazine Ltd. 45. 


Mr. Vulliamy’s method was devised to teach 
English to foreigners in a short time and proved 
very successful. It was an attempt ‘at the 
scientific adaptation of the way in which a 
child learns its mother tongue’. Use of lan- 
guage is given first and grammar later on. 
Much prominence is given to illustration, dia- 
grams, and question and answer. The pupils 
acquire rapidly a knowledge of vocabulary, 
usage, and order, and are able to pass quickly 
from the preparatory stage to more advanced 
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work. Teachers who have to deal with students 
who know no English will do well to examine 
carefully these compact little volumes. 


Rural Rides. By Witu1am Cossetr. Abridged 
and edited by S. E. Bucxiey. Harrap. 
4s. 6d. 


Cobbett’s Rural Rides gives an unrivalled 
account of the condition of the English country- 
side in the early nineteenth century. Every 
aspect of rural England is described with know- 
ledge, penetration, and amazing vigour. Here 
is no attempt at fine writing, only the out- 
spoken comments of a tremendously virile man 
who was sensible not only of natural beauty, but 
also of the need for reform. The digressions, 
the abuse, and the autobiographical details 
all serve to give life to a remarkable book. 
Mr. Buckley has made his abridgement with 
care; introduced many clear and useful maps 
and preserved the continuity of the narrative 
by clearly expressed summaries. .These neces- 
sary links would be even more valuable to the 
reader if they typographically could be distin- 
guished more clearly from Cobbett’s actual 
text. 3 


Junior Model Essays. By,T. S. Jones. Mac- 

millan. 45. 

This book is intended for ‘use in junior forms 
where the essay is not being attempted, but 
where the pupils are encouraged to write some- 
thing more than just composition’. Its contents 
are divided into subjects and their correspond- 





SHORTER NOTICES 


ing models. These models, which can be used 
in many ways, are chosen not only for their 
matter but also for such reasons as ideas and 
continuity. Although the style, vocabulary, 
and treatment of some of the extracts seem 
rather mature, they are all engaging and will 
undoubtedly stimulate interest. 


Crystal-clear English. By JoHN and Wintrrep 
Dunn. Newnes. 25. 6d. 


Unlike many grammar books this little one is 
quite gay. The authors adopt an intimate atti- 
tude, and by means of jolly practical exercises 
make their young readers acquainted with 
the parts of speech, punctuation, prefixes and 
suffixes, antonyms and synonyms, and other 
rudiments of the language. Although mainly 
intended for primary schools, it will find a 
welcome in the junior classes of many secon- 
dary schools. The book is published at a reason- 
able price, is clearly printed, and seems worthy 
of a stronger binding. 


Common British Flowers. By E. M. Turner. 
Paul Elek. 7s. 6d. 

Common British Birds. By RatpH WHITLOCK. 
Paul Elek. 7s. 6d. 


Both these books belong to a new series 
entitled ‘Life and Leisure’ under the general 
editorship of H. M. Burton. Admirably pro- 
duced, well illustrated, and well written by 
authorities on their subjects these two books, 
besides attracting the general reader, should 
make their way into school libraries. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of ‘English’ 
Dear Sir, 

I should like to bring to your notice what I 
consider to be an anomaly in the present 
regulations of the Open Examination for entry 
to the administrative class of the Home Civil 
Service and Senior Branch of the Foreign 
Office. 


The Examination requires that entrants, 
besides being interviewed and taking certain 
compulsory general papers, should take ‘op- 
tional subjects’ up to a total of 700 marks. Such 
‘optional subjects’ are all of University 
Honours standard, and include in their variety 
almost every subject which an undergraduate 
may read for Honours. 

If, however, one takes English Language and 
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Literature in this Examination it is only pos- 
sible to obtain a total of 500 marks out of the 
permitted 700, although the papers set cover 
the whole of English Literature and Language, 
and call for a wider knowledge of the subject 
than does the Final Honours School at Oxford. 

In the case of anyone reading the full 
Honours School in almost any other subject at 
Oxford (e.g. History, Greats, Modern Greats, 
Modern Languages, Mathematics, Chemistry, 
Physics, &c.), the total of 700 marks can be 
obtained by taking ‘optional subjects’, all of 
which come within the scope of the reading for 
their respective school. 

The student reading English Language and 
Literature here, however (a subject considered 
by some to give the undergraduate, and espe- 
cially the ex-serviceman, the liberal education 
he might hitherto have obtained by reading 
‘Greats’), is forced, in order to obtain the maxi- 
mum number of marks, and so stand any 
chance at all in a highly competitive examina- 
tion, to take another ‘optional subject’ quite 
apart from his schools subject—this subject 
being also of honours standard. 

Notwithstanding the difficulty inherent in 
attaining the necessary standard in such an 
extra subject when also reading a full Honours 
School, it seems inequitable that English, one 
of the major Oxford Schools, for an Honours 
degree, should be thus depreciated. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
LESLIE H. W. PAINE 


[We understand from the Civil Service Com- 
missioners that they are proposing to evolve 
a new scheme of examination under which the 
position of English Language and Literature 
in the Examination will be considered, though 
the new scheme could not be brought into 
operation for some time to come.—Ed.] 


CORRESPONDENCE 





To the Editor of ‘English’. 
PROFESSOR DRAGOS PROTOPOPESCU 
Dear Sir, 

A report has come from Rumania of the 
death of Professor Dragos Protopopescu, Pro- 
fessor of English at the University of Bucharest. 
His chief contribution to the study of English 
outside his own country was his publication of 
some fugitive pieces of Congreve which he had 
discovered in manuscript in forgotten collec- 
tions. Of one of these, ‘Satyr against Love’ 
(see T.L.S., 8 Nov. 1923), Edmund Gosse 
wrote to him that it ‘is a great discovery. It is 
so much better than all Congreve’s other mis- 
cellaneous pieces that I can hardly believe my 
eyes and ears.’ 

Protopopescu passed from being Press 
Attaché at the Rumanian Legation in London 
under Titulescu to take his doctorate in Eng- 
lish at the Sorbonne. His thesis was published 
in 1924. as Un Classique moderne: William Con- 
greve, sa vie et son euvre. In 1925 he gave his 
inaugural lecture as Professor of English at 
Cernduti University, his subject being “The 
National Character in English Literature’. At 
Cernduti he was also Director of the State 
Theatre and staged English plays in his own 
and others’ translations. These were perhaps 
the most important part of his work; he aimed 
at translating the whole of Shakespeare. His 
book on The English Phenomenon also helped to 
spread knowledge of English culture in 
Rumania. In 1940, when Cernauti was ceded 
to the U.S.S.R., Protopopescu was transferred 
to Bucharest University. It is pleasant to 
remember the charming production of Twelfth 
Night in his translation which was staged in 
Bucharest in 1945. 

Yours faithfully, 
E. D. TAPPE 
(Lecturer in Rumanian, 
University of London) 


ASSOCIATION NOTES 


E are informed by the publishers, Harrap, 
that they still have copies of Literature and 
Life which was issued in collaboration with the 
Association. Readers will remember that it was 
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decided to. use this means of making available 
to a wider circle outstanding lectures delivered 
to the central body. It was hoped to follow 
this volume by others. There are ten reprinted 
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lectures, and the contributors are Sir H. Idris 
Bell, Guy Boas, Osbert Lancaster, Professor 
Pinto, C. S. Lewis, G. Rostrevor Hamilton, 
H. V. Routh, Lawrence E. Tanner, S. C. 
Roberts, R. W. M. Wright. At 8s. 6d. this is 
obviously very good fare, and we know that a 
number of members would like to have copies 
before stock is exhausted. What usually hap- 
pens with a book of this type is that as soon as 
it runs out of print, all sorts of people find 
it is too late and clamour for a reprint. We 
give you this fair warning, and suggest that 
those who have not already obtained copies 
should put them on order at once. 


Through the British Council it has been 
brought to our notice that Professor Erminio 
Turcotti is making a world-wide appeal for 
help to restore the loss and damage suffered by 
the Ambrosiana Library in Milan. The bomb- 
ing in August 1943 destroyed some 80,000 
books of a library that was founded more than 
100 years ago for building cultural bridges 
between nations through their books. Any 
member who feels he can help towards the 
reconstruction of the war-damaged library 
should get into touch with Professor Turcotti, 
c/o The Ambrosiana Library, Piazza della 
Rosa 2, Milan. 


We have been requested to bring to the 
notice of members the Summer School for 
Teachers to be held under the auspices of The 
Speech Fellowship from 22 to 27 August at the 
Furzedown Training College, London, S.W.17. 
Those wishing to attend it should apply to 





ASSOCIATION NOTES 


Speech Fellowship, 1 Park Crescent, London, 
W.1, for all particulars connected with the 
course which includes Speech and Voice— 
Choral Speaking—Drama for Schools—Move- 
ment. 


At the Alliance Hall on go April with Mr, 
Patric Dickinson in the Chair, Miss Margaret 
Willy delighted a large audience with her 
address on ‘Keats in His Letters’. She began 
by stressing the essential humility of Keats’s 
attitude to life: an openness and flexibility of 
outlook which was at the root of his strength 
and maturity, and is best epitomized by his 
great doctrine of ‘Negative Capability’. Miss 
Willy then went on to outline other aspects of 
the many-sided personality that emerges from 
the Letters: Keats’s intense capacity both for 
suffering and for happiness; his belief in the 
‘holiness of the heart’s affections and the truth 
of Imagination’; the effect on him of his love 
for Fanny Brawne; certain affinities between 
his ‘wise passiveness’ and that of Rilke; and, 
above all, his tremendous gusto for life and for 
every form of experience—of mind, sense, and 
spirit. He was a man who felt with his mind 
and thought with his imagination. With 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Browning, said 
Miss Willy, Keats more than any other Eng- 
lish poet takes his place as the full human 
being, the complete man. 


Contributions intended for the Autumn Number 
should reach the Editor not later than 20 Sept., and 
contributors should state if they are members of the 
Association. 


POETRY COMPETITION 


IHE entries this time were very small com- 

pared with last. Those who chose for their 
subject a satire on some aspect of modern life 
were all more successful than those who 
addressed a sonnet to a famous man. Their 
poems had more quality and character about 
them than the sonnets. We award the prize 
to John Blanford for his satire Atomic Age 
Idyll and have pleasure in printing it. 


Of the other satires we highly commend 
Bauld Henrie by Dorothy Spring, Be Poet? by 
J. H. Walsh, and A Modern Trend by Pamela 
Synge. 

For the next competition we offer a prize for 
the best Elegy, which should not exceed 50 
lines. Poems should reach the Editor not later 
than 20 Sept. 
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POETRY COMPETITION 
ATOMIC AGE IDYLL 


O and the waves like stag leviathans 
belling the moon in rutting season 

pluck at her sullen skirts 

but 

she chews gum 

dumb. 

Lacklustre eyes contemplate laddered nylons in 
utter disinterest 

thanks yanks no more leaselend now 

no more nylons no highballs no gum chum 
no 

what 

does he expect anyway cheap skate 

skate and chips a couple of light ales 

and the one and ninepennies 

lousy flick too 

that oldfashioned tripe leaves me cold 

give me no orchids. 

O and the waves like rutting leviathans*but 
she chews gum 

dumb. 


His demob suit how shoddy 

no glamour not like those yanks joe buddy 
red butch joe 

hiya good lookin’ whats cookin’. O 

and the waves 

but she chews gum dumb. 

Hell whats the use 

lets go. 


Ay, veil thy face, chaste Artemis, for these 
Are blind to simple beauty such as thine: 
Thy fingers that once dipped in wine-dark seas 
And dripped a million diamonds in the foam 
Are mere moonshine, 

Feeble indeed beside the Neon sign 

That crowns the Jitterdrome. . . . 

Veil thy sad face, seek thy Olympian home. 


JOHN BLANFORD 


SELECTED LIST OF RECENT BOOKS 


Literary Studies and Criticism 


A Commentary on the General Prologue to the 
Canterbury Tales. By Muriet Bownven. 
Macmillan. 20s. 

*A Literary History of England. Ed. by ALBERT 
C. Baucu. New York: Appleton-Century. 
$10. 

A Study of the Prose Works of John Donne. By 
Evetyn M. Smpson. Cumberlege. 21s. 

Amold Bennett. By WALTER ALLEN. English 
Novelists Series. Home & Van Thal. 6s. 

Bengali Literature. By J. C. Guosn. Cumber- 
lege. 155. 

Character and Motive in Shakespeare. By J. 1. M. 
Stewart. Longmans. 10s. 6d. 

Chaucer’s World. Compiled by Eprrx Rickert. 
Ed. by Cram C. Orson and Martin M. 
Crow. Cumberlege. 3os. 

Coleridge as Critic. By Hersert Reap. Faber. 
6s. 


*Critiques and Essays in Criticism, 1920-1948 
(British and American). Compiled by 
RosBert Wooster STALLMAN. New York: 
Ronald Press. $5. 

Dostoevsky. By AnprRE GE. 
Secker & Warburg. 7s. 6d. 
*Edmund Spenser and The Faerie Queene. By 

LEICESTER BRADNER. Cambridge. 15s. 

Essays on Shakespeare and Other Elizabethans. By 
Tucker Brooxe. Cumberlege. 15s. 

* Forms of Modern Fiction. Ed. by W1LL1AM VAN 
O’Connor. Cumberlege. 255. 

German Poetry, 1944-48. By LEONARD ForstTER. 
Cambridge: Bowes & Bowes. 6s. 

Hazlitt Painted by Himself. Ed. by CATHERINE 
MacponaLtp Macigean. C. & J. Temple. 
12s. 6d. 

Jane Austen: Facts and Problems. By R. W. 
CuapmMan. The Clark Lectures, Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Cumberlege. ros. 6d. 

Keats, Shelley, and Rome. Compiled by NEVILLE 


New edn. 
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Rocers. Christopher Johnson, for the Keats 

Shelley Memorial Assn. 7s. 6d. 

Language and Reality. By M. Hore Parker. A 
Course in Contemporary Criticism. Muller. 
7s. 6d. 

Life in English Literature. By L. A. G. StRoNG 
and Monica Repuicu. New edn. Methuen. 
10s. 6d. 

* Of Irony Especially in Drama. By G. G. SEDGE- 
wick. Cumberlege. 155. 

Poets and Storytellers. By Lorp Davmw Czrct. 
A Book of Critical Essays. Constable. 10s. 

Presidential Address, 14 Fuly 1948. The British 
Academy. By Sm H. I. Beit. Cumberlege. 
1s. 6d. 

Rabindranath Tagore: Poet and Dramatist. By 
Epwarp THompson. New edn. Cumber- 
lege. 16s. 

Ruskin, Prophet of the Good Life. By J. Howarp 
WuireHouse. Cumberlege. 45. 

Shakespeare and the Players. By C. WALTER 
Hopces. Ernest Benn. 6s. 

Shakespeare the Dramatist. By U. Ex.is-FERmor. 
Annual Shakespeare Lecture of the British 
Academy. Cumberlege. 2s. 6d. 

Shakespeare’s Doctrine of Nature. A Study of King 
Lear. By J. F. Dany. Faber. 16s. 

*Shelley’s Major Poetry. By Car tos BAKER. 
Cumberlege. 255. 

* The Bad Quarto of Romeo and Juliet. By Harry 
R. Hopre. Cumberlege. 16s. 

The Buried Self. A Background to the Poems of 
Matthew Arnold, 1848-51. By IsoBeL 
Macpona_p. Peter Davies. 12s. 6d. 

The Clue to the Brontés. By G. Erste Harrison. 
Methuen. 145. 

The Course of Irish Verse in English. By RoBeRtT 
Farren. Sheed & Ward. 8s. 6d. 

*The Court Wits of the Restoration. By J. H. 
Wison. Cumberlege. 225. 

The Creative Experiment. By C. M. Bowra. 
Macmillan. 16s. 

The Decline and Fall of the Romantic Ideal. By 

F. L. Lucas. New edn. Cambridge. ros. 6d. 





SELECTED LIST OF RECENT BOOKS 


*The Dehumanization of Art and Notes on the 
Novel. By Jost Orteca y Gasset. Cumber- 
lege. 115. 6d. 

* The Gay Couple in Restoration Comedy. By J. H. 
Smrrn. Cumberlege. 20s. 

The Great Tradition. By F. R. Leavis. Studies 
of George Eliot, Henry James, Joseph Con- 
rad. Chatto & Windus. 12s. 6d. 

The Lambs. By KaTHaRINE ANTHONY. -Ham- 
mond, Hammond. 155. 

*The Letters of John Keats. Selected Passages 
with Notes, ed. by H. W. HAusermann, 
Biblioteca Anglicana, Vol. X. A. Francke, 
Berne. 

The Times of Melville and Whitman. By Van 
Wyck Brooks. Dent. 155. 

*The Triumph of Form. By W. C. Brown. A 
Study of the Later Masters of the Heroic 
Couplet. Cumberlege. 20s. 

*The Two Worlds of Marcel Proust. By Harow 
Marcu. Cumberlege. 16s. 

* The Unsentimental Fourney of Laurence Sterne. By 
E. N. Dirwortu. Cumberlege. 12s. 6d. 
The Winter’s Tale. By S. L. BeTHELL. Staples. 

tos. 6d. 

The Year’s Work in English Studies, vol. xxvii, 
1946. Ed. by F. S. Boas. Cumberlege. 
12s. 6d. 

Titus Andronicus. Ed. by J. Dover Wuson. 
The New Cambridge Shakespeare. Cam- 
bridge. ros. 6d. 

Verse Translation. By H. J. C. Grierson. Presi- 
dential Address to the English Association, 
1948. Cumberlege. 2s. 

Virginia Woolf. By Brrnarp BLACKSTONE. 
Hogarth Press. 12s. 6d. 

Wordsworth. By Hersert Reap. New edn. 
Faber. 15s. 


* All titles marked with an asterisk are 
American or continental publications, and may 
therefore possibly be difficult to obtain in this 
country. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF BRANCHES 
We have received these reports from the following branches: 


Plymouth 


The 25th Annual General Meeting was held 
on 16 February. Mr. Garnons-Williams was 
elected President for the ensuing year. Mr. 
W. H. Symons accepted office as Vice-Presi- 
dent. The Hon. Treasurer and the Hon. Secre- 
tary—Mr. W. H. Symons and Miss Willis— 
were confirmed in their respective offices. The 
Hon. Treasurer’s report was read and ap- 
proved. The division of Members into two 


categories, necessitated by the increased sub- 
scription to the Central Body, was explained 
and approved. The Hon. Secretary reported 
that all 1948 lecture dates had been filled, the 
outstanding events being the visit of L. A. G. 
Strong in April and that of Jain Fletcher in 
December. Total numbers: Members 35. 
Associates 7. 


Southampton 


Meetings held: 

On 11 Feb. 1949, at University College, 
Southampton: “The Scientist and his 
Style’ (Professor C. A. Mace). 

On 11 March 1949, at University College, 
Southampton: Annual General Meeting. 
‘In Defence of Old Norse’ (Mr. J. 
Swannell). 

At the Annual General Meeting, Professor 


B. A. Wright, University College, Southamp- 
ton, was re-elected President; Dr. K. R. Brooks, 
University College, Southampton, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Mr. F. G. Roberts, Hon. Secretary and 
Treasurer. 
On 13 May 1949, at University College, 
Southampton: ‘Aldous Huxley’ (Professor 
Geoffrey Bullough). 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES 
AUSTRALIA 


Sydney 


The Sydney branch of the English Associa- 
tion held nine meetings during 1948. The 
following is a list of the addresses given: 

3 Mar.: ‘On Talks’ (Miss T. Forshaw); 
‘Katherine Mansfield’ (Miss M. Wilkin- 
son) ; ‘Virginia Woolf’ (Mr. David Beard). 

7 Apr.: ‘The Poetry of R. D. FitzGerald, 
with special reference to “Essay on 
Memory” ’ (Mr. Donovan Clarke). 

5 May: ‘George Herbert, Poet and Parson’ 
(Rev. Dr. F. R. Arnott). 

2 June: ‘Go out, and plant Forests’ (Miss 
Raemonde Alain). 

7 July: ‘Making Australian Literature 
Known Abroad’ (Mr. Dal Stivens). 

4 Aug.: ‘Notes on James Branch Cabell’ 
(Mr. John Lynch). 

11 Aug.: Joint Meeting with the Classical 
Association, ‘Ancient Marbles in England’ 
(Professor J. T. Burke). 


1 Sept.: Papers by students. “The Poetry of 
Sir Walter Ralegh’ (Miss Lorraine Cross) ; 
‘Seventeenth-century Prose Fiction’ (Mr. 
G. A. Wilkes). 
6 Oct.: ‘ “The Wicked Baronet”: A Study in 
Plays and Playgoers’ (Mr. W. G. Cassidy). 
The Annual Dinner was held on 18 Novem- 
ber, with Mr. R. G. Howarth presiding. The 
toast of the Association was proposed by 
Dr. S. Barton Babbage, Dean of Sydney, and 
replied to by Mrs. William Moore (Dora Wil- 
cox). Dr. George Mackaness proposed the 
toast of Australian Literature; the reply was 
given by Mr. George Johnston, winner, with 
Mrs. Johnston (Charmian Clift), of the 1947 
Sydney Morning Herald Prize for a novel. 

The Association had the pleasure of joining 
with the University of Sydney in the welcome 
to Sir Laurence and Lady Olivier on 28 July. 
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THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION 


(a) The financial year runs from 1st January to 31st December, and a subscription 
paid at any time during the year entitles a member to the Association’s magazine 
ENGLISH (three numbers) and the Presidential Address. 


(6) The annual subscription to the Central Body is 15s., or with English Studies and 
The Year’s Work in English Studies £1. 10s., and is due in January. 

Life membership (which does not cover English Studies and The Year's Work in 
English Studies) is £15. 
(c) The annual subscription of a member of a Branch is fixed within certain limits by 
the Branch, and is usually 15s. or with English Studies and The Year’s Work in English 
Studies £1. 105. 
(d) Subscriptions to the Central Body should be made out in favour of the English 
Association and sent to Barclays Bank Ltd., 95 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
Further information will be given to intending members, or they will be placed in 
communication with the Hon. Secretary of any Branch by the Secretary, 8 Cromwell 
Place, London, S.W. 7. 
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Contents of Vol. VII, No. 38 


PORTRAIT OF DR. F. S. BOAS 


THE DEATH OF WORDS Charles Morgan 

; THE LITERARY SITUATION IN AUSTRALIA H. M. Green 

; JOHN CLARE Lewis Wilshire 
POEMS 

Wilfred Bartlett R. L. Cook Arundell Esdaile 

Gordon Jobling Henry B. Raynor Margaret Willy 


DRAMATIC NOTES, REVIEWS, CORRESPONDENCE, BULLETIN, POETRY COMPETITION 


é Contents of Vol. VII, No. 39 


B RECENT TRENDS IN AMERICAN VERSE Henry W. Wells 
pd ‘OPERA IN ENGLISH’ R. O. Boas 
q THE TRANSITIONAL NATURE OF WYATT’S POETRY E. D. Mackerness 
a NASHE’S ‘THE UNFORTUNATE TRAVELLER’ Lynette and Eveline Feasey 
% ‘THE UNKNOWN OMAR KHAYYAM’ J. A. Chapman 
POEMS 
$, A. V. Bowen Ss. G. Dunn Roger Lancelyn Green 
J.H. G. Hoffman G. M. Hort Phoebe Hesketh 
¥ D. Mattam Margaret Willy Margaret Stanjey-Wrench 
5 DRAMATIC NOTES REVIEWS CORRESPONDENCE 
: ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING POETRY COMPETITION BULLETIN 
t 
f Contents of Vol. VII, No. 40 
3 H. G. WELLS Henry B. Raynor 
4 JOHN BUNYAN AND THE BOOKS OF GOD’S JUDGEMENTS Maurice Hussey 
fy A NOTE ON RHYME Gordon Symes 
fe ST. JOHN HANKIN E. H. W. Meyerstein 
‘ THE PROBLEM OF GRAMMAR Report of the work of the Schools Sub-Committee 
: POEMS 
John Blanford Florence M. Bradford G. Rostrevor Hamilton 
: George Moor Johnstone G. Patrick Audrey de Roemer 
: Raymond Tong J. H. Walsh Margaret Willy 
4 DRAMATIC NOTES REVIEWS CORRESPONDENCE 
H ASSOCIATION NOTES POETRY COMPETITION BULLETIN 
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LIST OF MEMBERS ENROLLED SINCE 1 JANUARY 1949 
CENTRAL BODY 


Apams, H., Newton Ferrers, Racecourse Lane, Stour- 
Phan. Worcs. 
AN, Miss Margaret, 2 Bath Place, Holywell, 
Oxford 


Arpayrio, Samuel, 149 Ledbury Road, Westbourne 
Park, W. 11 
*Baxer, E. B. H., O.B.E., Pine Trees, Cold Ash, 
Newbury, Berks. 
Baker, Miss Marjorie, 26 Albert Road, Ashford, Kent 
Banks, Miss J. L., 7 Victoria Square, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne 2 
BarTLEET, The Rev. Canon Hubert H., Rose Bank, 
Bewdley, Worcs. 
Bart ett, Mrs. Stella, The Rose and Crown, Calver- 
leigh, Tiverton, Devon 
Be.x, Sir H. Idris., C.B., D.Litt., Bro Gynin, Ior- 
werth Avenue, Aberystwyth 
BELL, a John Watson’s School, Belford Road, 


urgh 4 
Brerce Lisrary, The Order Librarian, University of 
Akron, 302 East Butchel Avenue, Akron 4, Ohio, 
U.S.A. 
Boas, R. O., 73 Murray Road, Wimbledon, S.W. 19 
Bonz, Mrs. Nina M., go Widney Lane, Solihull, 


irmingham 
Bourinot, A. F., 158 Carlton Road, Rockliffe Park, 
Ottawa, Canada 
Bowen, The Rev. T. H., 27 Prospect Street, Aberyst- 


wyth 

Boys, Miss M. E. S., 74 Washbrook Road, Rushden, 
Northants. 

Burn, Mrs., 54 St. George’s Square, S.W. 1 

Buxton, John, New College, ford 

Common Grounp Ltp., The Librarian, 44 Fulham 
Road, S.W. 7 

CopenHAGEN, The Royal Library, Mrs. H. Obel 
Jmcensen, Christiansgade 8, Copenhagen 

Cowan, D. P., Alleyn Court School, Imperial Avenue, 
Westcliff-on-Sea 

CRACKNELL, W., 5 Palace View, Shirley, Croydon 

Detves, Mrs. Kathleen M., 46 North Street, Taunton 

Epce Hit Cotxece, The Principal, Ormskirk, Lancs. 

E.tropt,,. R., Fondation Thiers,’5 Rond-Point 
Bugeaud, Paris (XVI), France 

Fr.p, J. B., Empangeni, Natal, South Africa 

GARLICK, Raymond N., 5 Pembroke Ferry, Pembroke 
Dock, South Wales 

GerorceE, J., 23 Hazledene Road, Aberdeen 

GRAHAM, Matthew, The Academical Institution, 
Coleraine, Co. Londonderry, N. Ireland 

Groom, Miss I. Sutherland, 48 Franklin Avenue, 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 

Hart ey, Miss Gladys, 5 yee Tooting Park Man- 
sions, Marius Road, S.W. 1 

HatTon Woon, Miss R. x5 View Road, Highgate, N. 6 

HauserRMANN, Dr. H. W., 70 Route des Acacias, 
Geneva, Switzerland 

Heyworth, P. L., 12 Hatherley ottaline W. 3 

Hitman, E. L., 7 Ni Avenue, 8 

Houcuton, Miss E. » 26 Warwick ce Reed, ton, 
Birmingham 27 

Hussey, Maurice, Technical College 


and School of Art, Collier Reed, Cambridge 





IsaDAN, University College, The Librarian, Nigeria 

Ince, R. M., Campbell comer I = 

IncraM, T. L., 2 on Road, W. 

JENKINS, Harold, University College W.C. 1 

Josern, B. L., 5 ’Bradmore Road, Oxford 

*JosEPH, . K., Auckland University College, 
Auckland, New Zealand 

neg ey W. H., 4 Kennington Road, Fulwood, Preston, 


—— R. > Fox, The Old Mill, Cloughton, 


Low, D. M., Tat J, 11 Craven Hill, W. 2 

Lucas, Mrs. Reg. .» C/o Hotel Majestic, Kalk Bay, C.P., 
South Africa 

MacGrecor, A. J., 29 Grenoble Gardens, Palmers 
Green, N. 13 

Maris, Mins H, V., 25 Clarendon Rise, Lewisham, 

I 

utsene Aine, Mrs., Midelney Place, Curry Rivel, 
Taunton 

Micican State COLLEGE a The Librarian, 
East Lansing, Michigan, U.S.A 

Miter, Mrs. J. C., 26 McGregor Street, Canterbury, 
Ez. 4, gv vg Australia 

MOL arp, Miss Dorothy E., The Commercial School, 
7 Apperton Road, Eastbourne, Sussex 

Moor, George J., ‘Rhoslyn’, Baptist Street, Peny- 
groes, Caernarvonshire 

Murpny, The Rev. Cornelius, $.D.B., Salesian Col- 
lege, Farnborough, Hants 

Nationa Book LeacueE, The Librarian, 7 Albemarle 
Street, W. 1 

Nicuoxas, D. M. Alan, ‘Newlands’, Bangor, N. Wales 

NortH Ripinc TRamninc CoLLEce, The Principal, 
Filey Road, Scarborough 

ey 9 Alfred, Lisle Combe, St. Lawrence, Isle of 

ight 

Owen, W. J. B., Llys Menai, Bangor, N. Wales 

PATRICK, The Rev. Johnstone G., “Overdale’, Rouge 
Huis Avenue, St. Peter Port, ‘Guernsey, Channel 
Islands 

Pzarson, Miss Jean, Overgreen, Kirkleatham Street, 
Redcar, Yorks. 

PENNSYLVANIA, University of, Library, The Librarian, 





Messrs. George s Bookshop Ltd., 64 Great 
Russell Street, W.C. 1 

Pro, Mrs. Faith M., 3 Mawddach Crescent, 
Arthog, N. bg 

7 Sydney H., 28 Highfield Road, Chertsey, 


Peale Lzzs, W. K., Kelsey House, 26a Leopold Road, 
Wimbledon, S.W. 19 
QueEn’s UNIVERSITY ee, 
Librarian, Ki Ontari 
ReprFERN, B. L., 79 Tudor Drive, Watford, Herts. 
oo Boyce de ,» Overwey, Tilford, Farnham, 


urrey 
RONCHETH, Miss — M., Convent of the Assump- 


tion, 
+ eames Bat = Road, N.W. 3 
ACKETT, Samu Hastings College, Has’ 
Nebraska, U.S.A. _ 
ScanpreTT, W. L. L., 12 James Street, Tredegar, Mon. 


The University 


* denotes a Life Member. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS ENROLLED SINCE 1 JANUARY 1949 


Szcorp, Dr. A. W., 203 South Lincoln Avenue, 
Urbana, Illinois, U.S.A. 

SEWELL, Miss Mavis A., The Hazels, Pinewood Road, 
Ferndown, Wimborne, Dorset 

Strong, Miss A. W., 54a Kimberley Drive, Great 
Crosby, Liverpool 

Storey, Raymond G., 18 Derwent Dale, Shotley 

, Co. Durham 
SWABEY, M. H., Victoria College, Ramleh, Alexan- 


dria, Egypt 

Syncez, Miss P. M., Dapplemere, Chorley Wood, 
Herts. 

Taxsort, Gilbert J., 89b George Street, Ryde, Isle of 
Wi 


Tote Miss M. J., The ian Sea” Bower Lane, 
Quarry Bank, Brierl taffs. 

Tonc, Raymond, Edo College Benin, S. Nigeria 

TRIEBEL, Professor L. A., The University of Tasma- 
nia, Hobart, Australia 

VERRALL, V. D., ‘Lower Marsland’, Horrabridge, 
Yelverton, Devon 





Vicrorta Universtry Coiiece Lisrary, The 
Librarian, Wellington, W. 1, New Zealand 

Vowtes, V. C. D., ‘Lynthorpe’, Rodborough Hill, 
Stroud, Glos. 

WALKER, Roy, 48 Huntingdon Road, N. 2 

Wa ker, W. Seymour, Lea Steps, Vale of Health, 
Hampstead, N.W. 3 

Wattace, L. M., Rockhurst, Bembridge, Isle of 
Wight 

Warp, J. E., 30 West Drive, Cleveleys, Lancs. 

Wurtz, D. S., ‘The Croft’, Shackleford, Godalming, 
Surrey 

Wiiuiams, Llewelyn, 22 Dyffryn Street, Mountain 
Ash, Glamorg an 

Woop, =. G; Tasentis: Musselburgh, Midlothian 

Younc, ‘Highview’, Johnston, Nr. Haver- 
fordwest, Pembs. 

YsTRADGYNLAIS, Grammar School, The Headmaster, 
Breconshire 

ZuricH, The University, The English Seminar, 
Switzerland 


LIST OF JUNIOR BRANCH MEMBERS ENROLLED SINCE 1 JANUARY 1949 


Winpsor, The County Boys’ School, a G. BeBBinc- 
TON, Esq., 1 Maidenhead Road, Windsor 


Corec Harwecu, The Warden, Harlech, N. Wales 
Daruncton, The Grammar School, The Hon. 
Treasurer 





